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GIULIA GRISI. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Giuuierta made her début at Milan in an opera called JZ 
Corsaro, the music by the well-known composer Pacini, who 
enjoyed a greater reputation then than he does now. The part 
allotted to our heroine was that of Medora; and the /ibretto, as 
may be guessed, was founded on Lord Byron’s poem of The 
Corsair. The book and the music, though both are stated to 
have been tolerably good, were not, however, the real sources of 
attraction. All expectation was concentred in the young and 
beautiful prima donna, about whom so much had been said that 
the public were too eager to see and hear her to waste a thought 
on anything else. Giulietta’s first appearance at once established 
her triumph. She conquered the audience with a look; and it 
was more than a quarter of an hour before she could manage 
to utter a note—so long, loud, and obstinate was the applause. 
The beauty of her person and the graceful simplicity of her 
costume won every heart: nor was the illusion dispelled when 
she began to sing; on the contrary, it was made still stronger ; the 
enthusiasm was redoubled, and the applause began again with 
even greater vehemence than before. It was many a year since 
such a scene of excitement had been witnessed at the Scala. Of 
the special merits of Pacini’s opera no record has been left; nor 
can any further particulars be gathered about the performance 
of this eventful evening, which may be said to have constituted 
the first great step in Giulia Grisi’s career. Something that 
passed behind the scenes, nevertheless, has been carefully pre- 
served, and is not without interest. 

Vincenzo Bellini, being, as we have stated, at Milan, and 
anxiously engaged in the composition of his new opera of Vorma, 
went of course to hear the promising débutante. What he 
thought of Giulietta may be surmised from the fact of his pay- 
ing her a visit in her dressing-room immediately after the first 
act of the opera. After congratulating her warmly on her 
success, and kissing her two hands and her forehead with true 
artistic rapture, he exclaimed in accents of genuine satisfaction, 
“Bellissima voce, bellissima donzella—ben-trovata !” Full of 
his own inspirations, nevertheless, Bellini soon left off compli- 
menting the charming débutante, to talk of his yet unfinished 
Opera. “Ihave a part for you—cara Giulietta !—and such a 
part! Young, beautiful, confiding, loving, passionate, unfortu- 
nate—all, all indeed, that you could desire. She sings only of 
love; and you—carissima Giulietta!—should sing of nothing 
else but love. As Dante says, divinamente— 

* Perduto e tutto il tempo 
Ch’ in amar’ non si spende!’ .' 
“ You shall have Adalgisa—You shall be Adalgisa—my Adalgisa 
my dream. It is the best part. Pasta will have the other. 
She is just fitted _ 3" priestess, sublime though erring, who 








follows the dictates of her nature, in spite of the restrictions of 
the stony and bloodless, the bigoted, heartless, and superstitious 
Druids. A Roman soldier loves and wins her, although, as I 
tell you, she is a priestess—nay, the chief of the priestesses—the 
real daughter of the High Priest, Oroveso, which nobody knows 
except the poet. You also have a lover e 

“ What is he ]—who is he ?”—hurriedly asked Giulietta. 

“ The same—Pollio—he who loves Norma,” 

“ How can that be ?” 

“TI will tell you—picciola Giulietta—I will tell you. You 
must learn that Pollio betrays Norma. Pollio has a susceptible 
heart. He sees Adalgisa, the beautiful, the young—yow, in short, 
carissima/ He sees you! And—can you not excuse him ?— 
he forgets Norma-Pasta, and falls in love with Adalgisa-Giulietta 
Is it not natural? Was it not inevitable! Well—you respond 
to his love’. 

“But I won’t !” said Giulietta eagerly. “I will have a lover 
to myself, or not at all.” 

“ Pazienza!l pazienza!” said Bellini. “ Your conduct—that is 
Adalgisa’s—is charming. She knows nothing about Norma’s 
love for Pollio, and, of course, nothing about the children.”— 
“What!” said Grisi—“she has got children, then—and a 
priestess! F% donc!” “I will expiain,” answered Bellini, 
“These children are indispensable, as you shall see. I have 
written an agitato—such a melody! so imploring, so passionate! 
which is all about the children. If there were no children this 
would be lost. Think ofthat!” And Bellini began singing the 
beautiful phrase of the last act, where Norma, on her knees 
entreats Oroveso to take care of her little ones! 

“ And then,” continued Bellini, “there is a duet for you and 
Norma, which will make a furore—and a grand scene in which 
Pasta is going to kill the children, but does not. You must 
know, also, that you are the friend and confidant of Norma; and 
that, in consequence of your confessing to her the secret of your 
attachment to Pollio, she finds out the treachery and falsehood 
of her seducer. But you shall hear all about it to-morrow, and 
—you must know, by the way, that Norma and Pollio are both 
burnt on the pile at the end, according to the barbarous laws of 
the Druids. I am only sorry I cannot have Oroveso burnt with 
them, but Romani won’t. Addio, carrissima!” ; 

“T will not accept a false lover!” cried Grisi, as Bellini left 
the room, “and especially if he is burnt at the end, because then 
Norma will have it all her own way.” “Then,” said Bellini, 
“you and Oroveso shall be burnt with them!” And so he 
went away, laughing immoderately, and little dreaming—poor 
fellow !—that he was so soon to quit the world he loved so 
much, 

Bellini was true to his word. The next day he was at Giu- 
lietta’s lodgings ; and the day after, and the day after that—and 
so on till the opera was entirely finished, and our heroine not 
only satisfied, but in love with her part. And Bellini—he, too, 
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was in love, desperately in love—we need scarcely say with 
whom. 

Donzelli was then the tenore primo at the Scala, and used to 
come every day to rehearsal with Giulietta and Bellini. Pollio, 
so despised and rejected of modern tenors—until Tamberlik, the 
Roman, showed how much could really be done with it, by 
reviving the memory of Donzelli himself—was considered a fine 
part. And so it is, and ought to be. Donzelli took great 
pains ; and Bellini would jump up from his seat at the piano, 
after the duet—* Va crudele, e al Dio spietato—offri in dote il 
sangue mio”—and embrace both the tenor and soprano—Donzelli 
and Giulietta—but especially Giulietta; she was so lovely, and 
Bellini so grateful! Pasta never came to rehearsals except at 
the theatre; but at the last rehearsal on the stage of the Scala, 
the great lyrie tragedian took much notice of Giulietta, and 
complimented her both on her voice and on her conception of 
the part of Adalgisa, frequently turning to Bellini and the 
orchestra, and exclaiming—“ Benissima !—bene—trés bien—pas 
mal, la piccola!”—beginning always with the superlative, and 
ending with the positive, (like the Major in Theodore Hook’s 
novel of Jaxwell), and mingling the French and Italian, as was 
her constant habit. This encouragement from “da Pasta,” was 
milk and honey to our heroine, who went home after the 
rehearsal intoxicated with delight. Bellini was there before 
her, as usual. “La Pasta é contenta!” he exclaimed, with genial 
pleasure, as Giulietta laid her bonnet on the table—“ Allons— 
allons—le duo—non, le premier recitatif—non, le duo!” and 
down he sat to the pianoforte, revelling in the beauty of his 
own imagined melodies. Though modest and retiring, and at 
times even bashful, Bellini, when with persons whom he liked 
and in whose friendship he had confidence, and especially with 
one, whom, like Giulietta Grisi, he found sympdtica, would give 
way to what some might regard as egotism and vanity—praising 
himself without stint. But it was not egotism; it was merely 
a love of the business in which he was engaged. His heart was 
full of music; but alas! he knew no other music than his own— 
or, with his genius, he might have been much more than Bellini, 
and Norma as imperishable as it is fascinating. “How,” said 
Giulietta, the night before the first performance—“ how I should 
love”—emphasising the word—“ how I should Jove, ove, love to 
play Norma.” “ 0ib6/” retorted Bellini—* wait twenty years, 
and then we shall see. Do you know that it is the grandest— 
the very grandest part in lyric tragedy, and that it requires 
person, voice, experience, and genius—genius,” repeating the 
word with a kind of scream. Giulietta burst into tears and left 
the room. 

It was on the féte of Sto. Stefano, January Ist, 1832, that 
the opera of Norma was first performed. The Scala was crowded 
to overflowing, and presented an unusually brilliant appearance. 
The greatest antivipations had been raised about the music. 

3ellini was immensely popular, and this new work was to be 
his chef-d’euvre. Then, there was “la sublima Pasta,’ whose 
Druidess would, it was said, eclipse her Medea—Donzelli, a 
universal favourite, with a cabaletta that was to bring the house 
down—and, last not least, the young and promising Giulietta, 
already an idol of the public. So that altogether it was to be a 
night of intense and unusual interest, a worthy celebration of 
the féte of Santo Stefano. But Vhomme propose et Dieu dispose. 
The first performance of Norma was anything but a triumph; 
and in more than one instance it was nearly proving a failure. 
There was no applause either for the opening scene of the 
druids, or for the air of Pollio, The boasted cabaletta, indeed, 





was pronounced common-place ; and Donzelli’s stentorian lungs 
were stretched in vain to make a “hit” of it, Still, more strange 
to relate, the now celebrated address to the moon, the graceful 
“Casta Diva,” made no impression ; while the eabaletta (which, 
by the way, Pasta could never sing well), was found as ordinary 
as the previous one for the tenor. Poor Bellini, who was at the 
piano in the orchestra, looked as pale as a ghost, and trembled 
with nervousness. Still he had confidence in the beauty of his 
work, and in the ultimate appreciation of the audience; and 
kept saying to himself, or to one or two of the band who were 
near him—“ A pocd—a pocd.” The first applause was awarded 
to the recitative, “Sgombra é la sacra selva,” which serves 
Adalgisa for intrata. Whether it was simply the merit of this 
really charming bit of melody, or the quietly expressive manner 
in which it was sung, or the peculiar tones of Giulietta’s voice 
which seemed to fall upon the ear like some old memory of 
childhood awakening a new feeling of youth, or the extreme 
beauty of her appearance—and it was owned that she had never 
looked so beautiful—or one and all separate and combined, we 
are unable to say; but the audience, taken by surprise, were 
thoroughly captivated, and broke out into loud and long-con- 
tinued applause. This, however, was the oasis in the desert, so 
far as the first act was concerned. The rest, even to the trio 
Jinale, where Norma confronts Pollio with his guilt, although 
Pasta acted superbly, and Donzelli displayed even more than 
his wonted energy, went off flatly; and the curtain fell without 
a hand of applause. <A fiasco was regarded as certain, by Pasta 
and the others; and even the impresario, Merelli, was in despair. 
Still Bellini said, “A pocd—a pocd.” 

The second act went off much like the first until the duet 
between Norma and Adalgisa, the well-known “Deh! con te.” 
The first movement of this pleased ; and the “ bravos” were many ; 
but the cabaletta created a positive furore, and the house shook 
with the applause. When it had been sung twice through, with 
the same success, Pasta turned to Grisi, and, in a contemptuous 
tone, exclaimed, “ Ecco i conoscitéri !” The sneer of the great lyric 
tragedian was quite justified, since the cabaletta of the duet in ques- 
tion is undoubtedly the weakest and most commonplace in the 
whole opera. It, however, decided the success of Vorma. Fromthat 
point to the end all was couleur de rose. Pasta’s transcendant 
acting, Donzelli’s vigorous singing, and Bellini’s expres- 
sive music, were all appreciated, and at the conclusion the 
composer was called forward several times and cheered. 
Norma was performed forty times during the carnival, drew 
great crowds to the theatre, and was more and more liked 
on every occasion. JBellini’s fame was sealed, and his 
satisfaction complete. Giulietta Grisi was equally content, 
for it was the acting of Pasta that inspired her with a 
determination to be a tragedian also. Not a look or a move- 
ment of the grand artist was lost upon her; and conscious of her 
own innate power and indomitable will, our heroine whispered to 
Bellini, one night behind the scenes, “I wild play Norma, and in 
less than twenty years—in spite of you!” Bellini smiled in- 


credulously, patted her on the head, and said, “A pocd—a pocd,” 
(To be continued.) 


GIULIA GRISI. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—Having read the beginning of your interesting notice of Mad. 
Giulia Grisi, I beg to say that Z am “the first maestro” therein men- 
tioned of the name of Celli who gave her lessons at Bologna. I did so for 
about the space of three months; it was with much regret that I was 
obliged to discontinue my instructions to her, but I was obliged to go 
to Rome to compose the opera of the Amalia e Palmer, 
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In Mademoiselle Grisi’s second season at Florence, she appeared as 
the prima donna in my opera of Z’Hzi, which music she sang so exces- 
sively well that I myself recommended her to Merelli, then director of 
La Scala at Milan, advising him to engage her, which in fact he did, 
and which Madame Grisi herself can testify to. At that period, and 
when I met her subsequently at Leghorn, I again gave her a few 
lessons. 

T shall be most happy if these few remarks will be of any use to you, 
and remain, sir, your very obliged servant, 
Friuirro CEL. 





EPITOME OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY AND HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 
MOZART'S “ KEQUIEM.” 

(Continued from p. 483.) 


Ir, in publishing this letter, Herr Weber had merely desired 
to bring a forgotten but indisputable fact again into notice, and 
to add such a commentary as was to be expected from a learned 
professor of music and an author like himself, we should have 
had nothing to object to—or, rather, we should have thanked— 
him. No one could have advocated the rights of Mozart with 
more spirit, talent, information, and logic, than Herr Weber. 
But this was not his objeet. He pursued the same course 
as Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the case of the prize question pro- 
posed by the Academy of Dijon, and adopted the paradox. 
Siissmayer’s letter excited in him suspicions of a very different 
nature from those it should have raised in the mind of an 
unprejudiced person. It served him as a text and starting- 
point whence to attack the Requiem itself, and to assign almost 
the whole of it to Siissmayer. I will quote Herr Weber’s own 
words :— 

“Of all the works of our great Mozart hardly one enjoys such 
general respect and adoration as the Requiem. The fact, however, is 
very singular, and indeed wonderful, since this very work, without a 
doubt, is his least perfect, least complete—in short, a work which can 
scarcely be called Mozart’s at all.” 

When a clever man ventures to promulgate such ideas as these, 
he endeavours to support them by some kind of proof; since by 
these means alone can we distinguish a reasonable being from a 
madman. Herr Weber commences with an entirely arbitrary 
assumption, in direct contradiction to the contents of Siissmayer’s 
letter, and immediately disproved by circumstantial evidence. 
He presumes that Siissmayer composed the whole work from 


“ Here again, after the trombone solo, I should give Siissmayer the 
credit of having emasculated the terrible picture of the judgment 
of the quick and the dead by means of such melodies as these.” (He 
here quotes the instrumental music, beginning with the eighth bar of 
the ‘Tuba mirum’). “ And of having disfigured a painting so awful and 
severe in its outlines by harmonies so soft and enervating.” 

This censure is applied especially to the last nine bars, which 
are quoted by the critic. 

“Good heavens! what would be said if any one but Mozart had 
composed this rubbish? Such, however, are the lovers of music, at the 
present day ; they listen in a concert-room as in a church, and are lost 
in enchantment at graceful, melting tones, accompanying words of horror 
(which, however, we will for their sake suppose they do not under- 
stand). Mozart would gnash his teeth and turn in his grave, could he 
but know in what a manner his grand and’ deep conception has been 
developed, and that it should be ascribed to him.” 

We must always be just, especially to our opponents. I admit, 
therefore, that the conclusion—I mean the solo for soprano, and 
the vocal quartet of the “Tuba mirum,” is the least sacred, and, 
indeed the weakest part of the Reguiem, although the entire 
piece is by Mozart. Herr Weber now comes to the “Confutatis,” 
of which he rejects both the text and the music. 

* Just as little can I prevail upon myself to attribute to our Mozart 
the form and style in which this part of the text is treated, and in 
which the whole cheat is exposed con amore... First, there is the wild 
badgering unison of the mass of stringed instruments, as if to urge on 
the eternal judge to hurl those unhappy sinners into the lowest depths, 
in order afterwards to summon him, the singer, to a seat among the 
blessed (‘Voca me cum benedictis’), which last phrase the flutes,* 
here employed, and which make so singular and honied a contrast, express 
but too truly, flatteringly, and cringingly.” 

I would ask whether imagination can conceive a stronger 
contrast than the eternal torments of the Damned to the eternal 
felicity of the Elect? In this place, Herr Weber reproaches 
Mozart—in a manner which every Christian reader will appre- 
ciate—with having reproduced the words of the “ Confutatis,” 
while, but a short time before, he had rated him for not re- 
producing the words of the “Tuba mirum.” How was Mozart 
to act, in order to obtain the approbation of Herr Weber? 

“Tn the same manner, I have great pleasure in giving Siissmayer the 
credit of having worked out the ‘Quam olim’ to a perfectly-developed 
fugue, as it is flatteringly called, and of employing it, not once, but 
twice. No one was less likely than Mozart to be unnecessarily prolix 
and diffuse, especially in the instance of subordinate ideas, or actually 
to forget the rule which tells us that it is only the principal features of 
the poem which can properly be worked into regular fugues.” 





fragments, sketches, and notes—from scraps of paper accidentally 
found among Mozart’s manuscripts, after his death, and uncon- 
ditionally abandoned by his widow to the caprice of the ar- 
ranger. This was, in fact, to assail, at one blow, the authenticity 
of the Requiem in its integrity, and the story concerning its his- 
torical origin. An hypothesis founded on nothing would not 
have justified the audacity of the attack. Herr Weber felt this 
thoroughly, and, in the absence of material proof, pursued a 
course which, though in itself excellent, could only guide such 
persons to the truth as are prepared to seek it without preju- 
dice. He subjected the various parts of the Requiem to a criti- 
cal investigation. But how did the man to whom we owe so 
many good articles on music, so many luminous and profound 
essays on the theoretical and practical branches of the art, con- 
duct his investigation? My readers shall judge for themselves; 
but I must beg those who are unacquainted with the writings of 
Herr Weber, not to estimate him by the specimens I am about 
to give, if they have no other means of obtaining a knowledge 
of his style and of his capacity as a critic. It would be just as 
easy to form a true idea of the light of the sun during a total 
eclipse. Herr Weber thus tests the “Kyrie :’— 

“T should feel hurt, for instance, at being obliged to believe it was 
Mozart who could have burdened the vocal parts with such gurglings 
as the following.” (Here comes a quotation from the counter-theme of 
the fugue). “ Any singer and connoisseur would cry death and murder 
if he found such wild gorgheggi” (twitterings, chirpings) “in the 
‘Kyrie’ of a composer whose name inspired less respect than Mozart’s 
—Rossini, for instance,” 


Siissmayer wrote the “Quam olim!” We have only to give 
him the “ Recordare,” and we make of him a man who sur- 
passed Hiindel, Bach, and, very nearly, Mozart himself. In 
addition to this, it appears very remarkable that Herr Weber 
should treat, as of merely secondary importance, the text— 
“Quam olim Abrahami et semini ejus promisisti’—the pro- 
mises, in fact, which God made to Abraham, and which serve as 
the basis of the Old and New Testaments—promises with which 
even Islamism endeavours to connect its doctrines, and whence 
spring the three principal creeds that divide the world. Mozart 
had every right to develope the “Quam olim” as a fugue, as his 
predecessors had before him, in strict conformity to the very 
rule that Herr Weber says he had violated. He was also quite 
justified in introducing the same fugue twice, instead of once. 
No musician will ask why. Even the “ Hostias” is not spared 
in the criticism of Herr Weber, who blames the frequent change 
from forte to piano, no less than the unmeaning melody, pro- 
gressing by a series of irregular leaps from the upper to the 
lower, and from the lower to the upper notes. The blame falls, 
as a matter of course, and as it does in all the other instances, 
on the shoulders of the too fortunate Siissmayer. Here, again, 
he says: “ Just as little can I prevail,” ete. 

I have not noticed all Herr Weber’s objections, because they 
have been answered by another person who will shortly be 
mentioned, and who possessed far better sources of information 





* There is not a flute introduced in the whole of the Requiem. This 
was pointed out to Herr Weber, who replied that his statement was a 





Of the “Tuba mirum,” he says :— 


typographical error. We are inclined to think so, 
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than myself, I have confined myself to a few remarks, to which 
the individual of whom I speak made no allusion. 

It might have been supposed that, after attacking those pieces 
of the Requiem which no one had previously denied to be Mozart’s, 
Herr Weber would redouble the force of his blows on arriving 
at those which Siissmayer claims as his own, and which, on the 
whole, are the weakest things in the work, if not in the prin- 
cipal ideas, at least in harmony and style. Far from doing this, 
however, Herr Weber actually finds nothing to object to in the 
“ Sanctus,” “Benedictus,” and “ Agnus;” in fact, he amuses him- 
self by discovering flowers in these which never grew in Siiss- 
mayer’s garden. On this subject he says:— 

“TI would only call attention to the beginning of the ‘Sanctus,’ 
which might almost be declared quite worthy of the Most High—to the 
introduction of the bass, with the C sharp which produces so indescri- 
bable an effect at the ‘Pleni, and then to the wonderfully beautiful, 
childishly innocent, and yet noble and elevated ‘ Benedictus.’”’* 

It is impossible to deny the ingenuity displayed by Herr 
Weber in his tactics. By praising those pieces of which a greater 
or lesser part indisputably belongs to Siissmayer, he assumes an 
appearance of impartiality, and thus renders the pieces he has 
previously censured, and which are entirely Mozart's, still more 
suspicious. Are we not given clearly to understand, by this blame 
on the one hand and praise on the other, that the first three pieces 
of the Requiem suffered far greater mutilations in the process of 
completion than the last three ? 

In the course of his critical investigation, Herr Weber inci- 
dentaliy touches upon the question of the historical origin of the 
Requiem, which strikes him as being enveloped in a sort of 
misty and romantic darkness. He ends by regretting that 
the original draughts or sketches of Mozart, as he terms them, 
should have been lost, and appeals to all the lovers of art who 
read his paper, to assist him in discovering them, offering, in case 
the search should be attended with success, the columns of the 

Ciicilia, in which he says he should be too happy to give a fac- 
simile of any fragments in Mozart’s hand-writing. 

Such is a summary of Herr Weber's first article, from which 
I have only borrowed what was absolutely necessary for my 
purpose. 

Immediately after the publication of the article, the author of 
it addressed circulars to various persons, who, by their former 
relations, their acquaintances, or their position at the time, were 
likely to be the best-informed on the questions he had raised in 
No. 11 of his paper. In this letter, he called upon them to for- 
ward him all the particulars which they either knew or might be 
able to learn concerning the subject. 

Among others was the Abbé Stadler, who, of all Mozart’s con- 
temporaries, and especially of all individuals then living, was 
most capable of complying with the request contained in the cir- 
cular. Stadler was eight years older than Mozart, whom he had 
known from childhood. Up to the period of Mozart’s death, he 
had been one of his most intimate friends and passionate admirers, 
as well as the friend of Haydn and Albrechtsberger. The four, 
indeed, were united by a common bond derived from the noblest 
affection and talent, unparalleled in the world. Mozart’s widow 
had requested him to arrange the posthumous musical papers of 
her husband, in consequence of which the Abbé had long kept the 
original manuscript of the Reguiemin his possession. He had copied 
it out, note for note, and preserved the copy asa holy relic. He 
knew, too, at what period, and under what moral influence the 
Requiem was composed, while the name of the person who had 
ordered it was no secret for him. We must not forget, moreover, 
in addition to all this, that, after an earthly career of eighty-four 
years, the Abbé Stadler (who died on the 8th November, 1834) 
left behind him a reputation as pure and honourable as his life as 
professor,t artist, priest, and man, had been free from stain. These 
qualities lend weight to his testimony with regard to the con- 
troversy concerning the facts or historical part of the question. 
As for the critical or musical part, Herr Weber certainly found 
the right man in the Abbé, who was the Nestor of music in 





* In these just remarks, we recognise Weber, as he was before and 
after the controversy—the real Gottfried Weber. 

+ For a period of ten years, he filled the chairs of Morality, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence, in turns. 











Vienna. Stadler was one of the best organists and pianists of his 
day, one of the most learned musicians in Europe, one of the great 
composers of the past and present century, and, in a word, a 
thoroughly and classically-educated man, who had attempted 
with success almost every kind of composition, and whose admir- 
able oratorio: Die Befreiung Jerusalems, stands immediately next 
in merit to the oratorios of Haydn. A man like this had some 
right to pronounce an opinion on the Requiem of Mozart, whose 
bosom friend and most legitimate brother in art he had been. 

In a letter, under the signature to which stood the words, 
“ Tnimicus cause, amicus persone,’* the Abbé excused himself 
for not having forwarded directly to Herr Weber the proofs 
that gentleman had demanded, stating that he had already 

ublished his answer to the article in the Cacilia as a pamphlet, 
eos Herr Weber’s circular reached him. 

I will now give an analysis of this little work, which consisted 
of only thirty pages, and was entitled : Vertheidigung der Echtheit 
des Requiems von Mozart. Wien, 1826. (“A Defence of the 
Genuineness of Mozart’s Requiem. Vienna, 1826,”) 

Hardly was the article in the Céicilia known in Vienna, before 
a number of Mozart’s admirers—and who does not admire him 
at the present day—went to communicate it to Stadler, and, 
after receiving from him the requisite information, requested he 
would publish it in the papers. Without the slightest hesitation, 
the Abbé undertook the honourable task proposed to him. 

The account given by Stadler of the state of the original 
manuscript tallies exactly with that of Siissmayer. The 
“Requiem,” with the fugue of the “Kyrie,” and the whole of 
the “ Dies ire,” as far as the verse, “ Judicandus homo reus,” is 
so nearly completed, that Siissmayer had scarcely anything more 
to add than what any composer might leave to the copyists. 
The instrumentation of the “ Domine” is less complete, but still 
indicated with sufficient clearness. After the “ Hostias,” Mozart 
wrote with his own hand: “Quam olim da capo,” as if to say, 
“that he himself should soon enter upon that eternal life which 
God had promised to Abraham and his posterity.” Here Mozart’s 
manuscript concludes. Siissmayer’s task really begins with the 
“ Lacrymosa,” and even in that Mozart noted down, in the first 
six bars, the principal orchestral figure, which is given to the 
first violin and sustained through the whole piece.t 

Stadler leaves it undecided whether or not Siissmayer used 
any of Mozart’s ideas in the composition of the “Sanctus,” 
“Benedictus,” and “Agnus.” The widow, however, told him 
that, “after Mozart’s death a few scraps of paper with notes upon 
them were found upon his desk, and that she had given them to 
Siissmayer, although she was unable to say what their contents 
were, or what use Siissmayer had made of them.” We will en- 
deavour to rg | the omission occasioned by the Abbé’s brevity 
on this head. There is another fact, also, to which we must 
particularly call the reader's attention, viz.: that the vocal parts 
were all written down in the original manuscript—a weighty 
argument against Herr Weber, as the reader will already have 
perceived. 

Siissmayer, therefore, did not complete the Reguiem from 
fragments and sketches, but had, on the contrary, a correct 
and regular score, upon numbered slips, and written upon fine 
Italian paper with twelve lines. 

After correcting the fundamental error of Herr Weber, the 
Abbé proceeds to the conclusions which that gentleman thinks 
he is entitled to draw from his esthetical investigation, and, with 
regard to the forgeries and mutilations, says:— 

“ Herr Weber has begun his criticisms at the ‘ Kyrie,’ but he would 
probably have commenced with the ‘Requiem sternam,’ had he been 
aware that Mozart took. the subject of it from a dirge of Hindel, com- 
posed in the year 1737, on the occasion of the burial of Queen Caroline; 
the ‘Kyrie,’ too, is borrowed from Hiindel (both themes of tho 





* An enemy of the cause, but a friend of the person. 

+ Whether from forgetfulness or absence of mind, I know not, but, 
in another passage, Stadler says thut only the last verse of the 
“ Lacrymusa :” “ fluit ergo parce Deus,” was Siissmayer’s. If this was 
the case, Mozart’s manuscript concluded not with the seventh, but with 
the fourteenth bar, so that all the pieces would almost exclusively be 
Mozart’s, as the words at the commencement are repeated at the verse 
in question, 
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‘Kyrie, are from the oratorio of Samson). The passages which Herr 
Weber is pleased to denominate gurglings, and which belong to Handel, 
can only be so called when performed in a coarse, vulgar, staccato 
style: if, however, executed as they are here” (in Vienna), “ with taste 
and falness of tone, the hearer is carried away in a whirlwind of har- 
mony, which, soaring higher and higher, bears him, so to speak, to the 
throne of the Eternal.” 

Let all lovers of music who have been fortunate enough to 
hear the “ Kyrie” eed executed, call memory to their aid, 
and say whether what the Abbé asserts, in words as true as 
they are becoming a Christian, is not founded on fact. The 
Abbé proceeds as follows :— 

“ According to Weber’s views of the case, Mozart was guilty of a 
great mistake in interspersing the ‘Tuba mirum’ with pleasing strains. 
Each line in the picture must be terrible if we are to believe in it. He 
must, however, allow me to ask him a question. Who are those that 
are summonsed by the last trump? ‘The living and the dead—that is, 
the righteous and the wicked; the good and the bad; the elect and 
the condemned. Does the trumpet produce the same sensation on all 
of them? Will it sound as awful to the righteous man, whose con- 
science does not accuse him, as to the unhappy sinner, aware of the 
very different lot which is in store for him? I think not. However 
fearful the day of judgment may prove fur the condemned, it will be 
just as rich in hope to the Elect, and this is the point of view from 
which Mozart started in his work. It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary 
to recall to my reader’s recollection, that the appearance of the Judge, 
who weighs thoughts, and hefore whose judgment-seat even the most 
virtuous cannot appear with a soul free from the stains of this earth, 
has already been embodied in the preceding number, the ‘ Dies ire, 
dies illa,’ in the terrible and majestic colours, which, although not exclu- 
sively, should predominate in the ensemble of a picture of this descrip- 
tion, and predominate, moreover, with the gradations of shade and 
modifications required by the text, in the pieces of the ‘Dies ira,’ 
which follow—namely, the ‘Rex tremende majestatis,’ ‘ Confutatis,’ 
and ‘ Lacrymosa.’ The colouring of the ‘ Recordare’ alone is lighter, 


as the words imperatively require.” 
(To be continued.) 


MR. BENEDICT AND THE HARMONIC UNION. 


A MEETING of the members of the Harmonic Union took 
place on Wednesday, the 9th ult. at Blagrove’s Rooms, 

ortimer-street, for the purpose of presenting Mr. Benedict, 
the conductor, with a testimonial, consisting of a “salver,” 
with tea and coffee service, beautifully executed in silver. 

The chair was taken by Dr. Wylde, who addressed the meet- 
ing, and commenced by saying that he had been requested by 
the members of the society to preside on that interesting occa- 
sion, and that he had accepted the office with a full sense of the 
responsibi-ity of the task which would devolve upon him; but, 
at the same time, with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction, 
for, though totally unconnected with the Harmonic Union, he 
was intimately acquainted with the sentiments which existed 
among its members; and whilst he was conscious that he should 
make but a very unworthy president on such an occasion, he 
was glad to avail himself of an opportunity of showing how 
highly he approved of and entered into the views entertained by 
the members of the society. 

Dr. Wylde then explained the object of the meeting, which 
was to afford the members of the Harmonic Union the oppor- 
tunity of publicly thanking their conductor for the services 
which he had rendered them, and of requesting his acceptance 
of a “testimonial” of their regard and esteem; adding, that he 
believed all the members were ready to acknowledge that 
Mr. Benedict had been their chief supporter, that he had lent 
them a name which had added a lustre to their proceedings, and 
that it was through him they had been able to achieve so many 
triumphs in a musical point of view. He (Dr. Wylde) believed 
he was justified in saying, that the acquaintance which they had 
formed with Mr. Benedict had ripened into a feeling of almost 

ersonal attachment to that gentleman; a feeling which he 
coat was reciprocal on his (Mr. Benedict’s) part, and that the 
feeling was honourable alike to Mr. Benedict and to the members 
of the society. Dr. Wylde observed, that the power to appre- 
ciate what is excellent and amiable in itself is an evidence of good 
feeling, which all ought to be proud to possess, and which was 
capable of working immeasurable good, 








Dr. Wylde then alluded to the duties and obligations which 
were attached to a conductor of a large society; saying, that the 
office was one of great responsibility, and of a most arduous 
nature; that the public looked to the conductor for the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made by the society, for the excellence of 
the performances; in order to obtain which the conductor must 
exercise an influence over a large body of artists of the highest 
ability, and that he must acquire the respect and confidence of 
all over whom he presided ; that the conductor of the Harmonic 
Union had, by his talent and gentlemanly feeling, acquired that 
respect and confidence; and he (Dr. Wylde) thought that it 
reflected credit on the wisdom and judgment of the members of 
the society that they had placed their fullest trust in so admi- 
rable a musician, and so worthy a man, as his friend Mr. 
Benedict. 

Dr. Wylde, in the course of his address, alluded to the unani- 
mity which prevailed among the members of the society in de- 
siring that the meeting should take place, and said, that if they 
agreed with what theorists say, that the most perfect concord is 
“unison,” he hoped they would agree with him in calling that 
meeting a “most perfect concord ;” for, he asked, was it not the 
result of “unison,” of unity of feeling and unity of purpose ?— 
was it not called for in “unison ?”—was it not demanded, as it 
were, with one sound from many voices? Dr. Wylde concluded 
by adding that he felt sure there was not a feeling which he, as 
a personal friend and admirer of Mr. Benedict, entertained to- 
wards that gentleman, which was not participated in by all pre- 
sent; and everybody must feel delighted at having the oppor- 
tunity of publicly avowing it. 

On the conclusion of Dr. Wylde’s speech, Mr. Lockyer, the 
Hon. Sec. of the meeting, read an address which it was proposed 
to present to Mr. Benedict, and which obtained unanimous 
approval. Dr. Wylde then rose, and turning to Mr. Benedict, 
spoke as follows :— 

My dear Mr. Benedict—It has devolved upon me to be the spokesman 
of the Harmonic Union on this delightful occasion ; and, though I will 
yield to no one in the sincerity of feeling with which I have under- 
taken that office, I will yield to any one, prescnt or absent, in thorough 
unworthiness to do justice to the task which I have taken upon myself 
of expressing to you the esteem and respect which all present entertain 
for you. Moreover, my dear Mr. Benedict, I think I am more at home 
among the symbols of musical sounds than in tropes and figures of 
speech, and, had I been called upon to compose a musical ode in your 
praise, I am certain I should have done more justice to the subject by 
making use of sounds than words. I might, for example, have typified 
your talent in a crescendo, always widening out and making itself 
heard; your kindness of manner in a sostenuto—always sustained ; 
and the admiration of your friends and brother artists by an accel- 
lerando, ever increasing. But I stand here pledged to dispense with 
these usual modes of expressing feeling, and to sing only to the 
tune of those kind hearts which surround you. Let me, then, en- 
deavour to assure you, my dear Mr. Benedict, that nothing can exceed 
the amount of respect and esteem which all the members of this Society 
feel towards you, or the weight of the debt of gratitude which they 
feel they owe you for the invaluable services which you have rendered 
them. ‘They feel, indeed, that you are—as the words of the address 
say— Not only their master, but their friend.” 


Dr. Wylde, after again alluding in the most flattering manner 
to Mr. Benedict’s abilities, said, he hoped the testimonial would 
tell its own tale, convince Mr. Benedict of the sincerity of the 
words which had been spoken, and atone for all those things 
which, in his (Dr. Wylde’s) inharmonious phrases, had been left 
unsaid. 

In presenting the testimonial, Dr. Wylde said, “ Accept, my 
dear Mr. Benedict, from the hands of the members of the Har- 
monic Union, this testimonial, as a tribute of their respect and 
esteem, coupled with their best wishes for your welfare and pros- 
perity, and with their hopes that you will enjoy a long life to 
reap the rewards of your talent and uprightness of character, 
and health to enjoy all those blessings and honours which you so 
richly deserve.” 

Mr. Benedict, in receiving the testimonial, thanked the mem- 
bers for their kind acknowledgment of his services, and for the 
flattering manner in which the testimonial had been presented 
to him by Dr, Wylde, and alluded to several objects for 
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which the society was established, which he thought were 
worthy of support; and, though at present he considered the 
society in regard to its affairs was under a cloud, he hoped it 
would emerge from it, and live to be of advantage to the musical 
art. 

Mr. Lockyer then presented the address, beautifully written 
and handsomely bound, and the business of the meeting 
concluded by a vote of thanks to Dr. Wylde for the ability and 
readiness with which he had discharged the duties of his 
office. 

In the course of the evening, Madame Viardot Garcia and 
Signor Belletti delighted the members with some of their 
favourite songs, several glees were admirably executed by 
Messrs. Stroud, Hemming, Webb, and Pack, members of the 
society, and Mr. Benedict performed solos on the pianoforte with 
the greatest applause. The room was crowded, and the business 
of the evening passed off in a manner highly gratifying to all 
concerned, 

The testimonial consisted of a full-size silver tea and coffee 
service, and a twenty-four-inch sulver, very richly chased, 
bearing the following inscription :—* Presented, with the accom- 
panying silver tea and coffee service, to Jules Benedict, Esq., as 
a token of their sincere regard and appreciation of his valuable 
services as their conductor at the rehearsals and concerts of the 
society.”—August 11, 1854. 

To this inscription, we think, should have been added, “ by the 
members of the Harmonic Union.” 


THE ROTTERDAM FESTIVAL, 


THIRD AND LAST DAY, 





(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue last day of the Festival had arrived, and notwithstanding 
the anxious hopes expressed daily by all the good folk of 
Rotterdam that their royal master would graciously be pleased 
to quit that lovely sojourn, the Hague (also called “ Little Paris” 
by the aspiring “ Hagueuars”), and repair to the birth-place of 
Erasmus the Great, they were sadly doomed to disappointment. 
On dit, that another reason than an anti-musical one caused the 
absence of the king, as it seemed that at the last election the 
Rotterdamers voted against the side supported by majesty; and 
thus it came to pass, as the story goes, that the festival began 
and ended without royalty—always, however, excepting the 
Prince and Princess Hendrik and Prince Frederik with his 
daughter, whose honoured presence, nevertheless, on the last 
day, led to some disturbance, as the usual interval of time 
allowed between the acts was dispensed with. This gave rise 
to a little bustle and confusion on the part of the audience, who 
left the Salle de Concert to refresh themselves, and who, hearing 
the music recommence so suddenly, made as much haste back as 
Dutch “phlegma” would allow, to find their seats again, which, 
by the help of the numerous and obliging stewards, was very 
soon effected. 

The 145th Psalm, by Herr Verhulst, began the concert, and 
Schiller’s “Wie er sich riéiuspert und wie er spuckt—das habt 
ihr ihm gliicklich abgeguckt,” was never more happily exem- 
plified, Herr Verhulst, when at Leipzic, studied under Men- 
delssohn, which has seemed to him sufficient reason to pillage 
his great master, which he has done with more avidity than 
judgment. It must be owned that one ought to be a student to 
write and score a work, even if it afterwards contains innumerable 
plagiarisms; but to put on the coat of a great man, his hat and 
wig, and assume his peculiar walk, is not sufficient to constitute 
a great man. After the Psalm, which was very creditably exe- 
cuted, and in which Mdme. Offermans, Miss Dolby, and Messrs. 
Roger and Pischek took part, the first-named lady was deputed 
to crown the conductor with a wreath of laurel, which he 
declined, having previously been literally pelted with bouquets. 
Several gentlemen then mounted and spoke, congratulating the 
society, and chiefly the founder, Herr Vermeulen, who was pre- 
sented with a gold medal struck for the occasion. 

The ninth Symphony of Reethoyen then began with its first 
m\ctertons sounds which at one time, were thought ty tnttate 








: patronising, pas ine, but net a producing nation, 





the tuning of an orchestra, and that by no mean critic of the 
day. The execution of the marvellous work was, if not perfect, 
highly respectable; and, considering the difficulty of a first per- 
formance, served to disarm criticism. 

A mixed programme of oddly joined morceaux followed, and 
can only be excused on the score of the mercantile part of the 
enterprise, as the less initiated part of the audience wanted to 
hear the vocalists in their favourite songs, which they, “of 
course,” gave with much fervour, and which the others, “ cela 
va sans dire,” received with shouts of enthusiasm. The Kreutzer 
Sonata was played by Herren Liibeck and Coenen. The first- 
named gentleman performed the pianoforte part remarkably 
well, and with artistic feeling; but Herr Coenen gave the violin 
part with as much warmth as a patent refrigerator. A magni- 
ficent display of fireworks—the concert was a morning one— 
re-ussembled all the visitors again in the evening at the Feest- 
gebouw, and afterwards serenades were given con molto brio 
e con molto gioja, the serenaders being accompanied by horse- 
guards and hosts of people carrying lighted torches, the whole 
of which had a most brilliant and effective appearance. No one 
slept that night, and champagne, mirth, and enthusiasm turned 
darkness into day. The festival cost sixty thousand florins, and, 
as noticed before, was admirably conducted ; and, to quote the 
remark made about it by Mr. Sterndale Bennett—(the only 
Englishman who had accepted the invitation)—“ they. do. these 
things better abroad.” Apropos of this, I must not forget to 
mention the general interest our celebrated countryman excited, 
as his instrumental works are household words in Holland. 
Every one was desirous of being introduced to him, to have an 
autograph from him, etc. Most of the celebrated critics of 
Germany were present, some from Paris, etc. Three more 
pleasant days altogether I do not recollect to have spent. Poor 
Mr. Van Baalen, who had been the mainspring of all the ar- 
rangements, deserved a vote of thanks from all the visitors for 
his untiring efforts for their comfort. His carriage was at the 
service of every one; and he himself seemed to possess ubiquity, 
like Sir Boyle Roach’s swallow, as he was everywhere at once, 
and always in the place where he was most wanted, 


A SECOND LETTER FROM ITALY. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Milan, 6th August, 1854. 

Sir,—My former communication was devoted to observations 
on the self-sufficiency and illiberality of the Italians and their 
“ press,” in lauding to the skies their native talent, and indis- 
criminately abusing foreign musical artists, here and elsewhere. 
The “London Correspondent,” to whom I more particularly 
alluded, has since been more rational, and, I hope, will continue 
so. Vous verrons / 

“John Bull” himself is, however, generally considered by 
foreigners, as a somewhat “arrogant” person, and it is an old 
saying, and one of which Iam about to verify the truth—that 
he considers it his “ privilege” to abuse his own country, but 
will never allow others to do it. 

But, before I proceed further in my remarks, permit me to 
observe (as I shall no doubt incur the animadversions of some 
good-natured people for interfering with that which, they may 
imagine, does not concern me, and they will of course say, I do 
not understand) that experience often shows us that a subject, 
though in apparently unskilful hands, frequently derives advan- 
tage from suggestions which may lead the better informed to 
think, and devote their energies and attainments to maturing 
the first “vague idea,” until it “grows with its growth, an 
strengthens with its strength ;” and, like the seed of a wild 
mountain flower, transplanted to a richer soil, nurtured and 
nourished, gradually springs up—expands—and blooms—sur- 
passing in its new-found home its unpretending modest origin. 

But to the subject. It must be a matter of serious regret to 
Englishmen who are lovers of art, that, in spite of the high posi- 
tion which England at present occupies, and the still higher 
situation she seems destined to attain, she is in too many 
branches of art, and more particularly in music, an admiring, 
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Why is it, I would ask, that we have not in England a 
“School of Music” established hog the same extensive prin- 
ciple as the Conservatorios of Italy and France? It is true we 
have a Royal Academy of Music; but, so far as vocalists are 
concerned, I suppose it will be admitted to be a failure. The 
Earl of Westmoreland and the noble directors, 


“ Good easy men, may deem full sure our greatness is a-ripening ;” 


but it isa mistake! What singers of the first class has it pro- 
duced in the dramatic school? Nothing above mediocrity! Of 
the male singers, several have come to Italy for instruction 
during the last ten or fifteen years, and nearly all have failed, 
Of the ladies, as Hamlet says— 


“Break my heart, for I must hold my tongue,” 


although there have been some honourable exceptions. 

Now with respéct to the Conservatorio of Milan. It is open 
to persons of the most humble means. Every inhabitant has the 
privilege of sending his children there for musical and other 
branches of Education. The terms are six zwanzigers per 
month, equal to four shillings English money! 

For this sum they are educated in the rudiments of musice— 
and are taught reading, writing, and the ordinary branches of 
education. Such pupils as show capacity and talent for music— 
vocal or instrumental, are instructed more particularly with 
reference to that branch, and are eventually transferred to the 
upper masters for the cultivation of their voice or ability as the 
case may be. The expense of this Upper Class* is something 
about £10 per annum English money—which, in the event of 
their parents being unable to contribute, is paid for them out 
of a fund provided by the Government, who have in fact a 
superintending power over the whole establishment. The 
number of pupils varies from 200 to 300. 

Here, then, we have an establishment where nature’s gifts to 
her humblest children receive the cultivation of art. A school 
of music open to all classes, instead of our “Royal Academy of 
Music”—which, like our “ London Tavern,” or the “ Clarendon,” 
although open to all, is only approachable by such as can afford 
to pay. 

Orisi received her musical education at this establishment, 
and also several other distinguished vocalists of the Italian 
school of the present day, and two female pupils—the Signoras 
“ Ortolani” and “ Orrechia,” made their début at the last Car- 
uival, whose parents, as I hear, were so humble that they were 
assisted in the payment of the small stipend I have alluded to 
by some benevolent persons, They are now pursuing a bril- 
liant career, with a long list of engagements. 

That we have English voices of rare and beautiful quality, 
none of the candid Italian or French masters deny—and the 
names of “ Billington,” “Salmon,” “ Dickens,” “ Mountain,” and 
“Stephens,” sufliciently attest—and yet two of them died in the 
most abject poverty, while we were paying foreign artists enor- 
mous salaries, by which they were enabled to purchase or erect 
splendid palaces on their return to their native countries. 

Strain every nerve then I say to effect the establishment of 
an English “ National School of Music.” Let the Government 
be applied to for a grant—a nee grant—they will at jirst 
refuse it, I know. It isa way they have! But persevere! Our 
legislators who combine perhaps a greater amount of intellect, 
education, and general knowledge than any similar number of 
men in any country in the world, will pass night after night 
debating upon the “grant to the Maynooth College,” or the 
“remuneration to Catholic clergymen for their attendance on 
criminals in jails,” but directly a grant of money is alluded to 
with reference to the “Fine Arts,” the atmosphere of the House 
becomes immediately Hume-id! 

“ As well expect of Aberdeen what’s right— 
As Art encouragement from Hume or Bright!” 

The question is either touched with a withering hand—met by 
the Manchester-school of politicians as a mere pounds, shillings, 
and pence question—or else the house is counted out (as it is 





* Here they are instructed in acting, dancing, aud other dramatic 
requisites, 


likely enough to be on first bringing forward a grant of this 
nature), while the members rush to join their families at the 
“Ttalian Opera,” to hear a lot of overpaid Italian singers, and 
where it would be considered as quite contrary to all taste and 
fashion, if they did not purchase a box each season, at an 
enormous price ! 

Let the subject be placed in the hands of a good man and 
true. There are many such I know and could name, honours to 
their country and to art. Let a committee, if possible, be 
obtained (the Manchester school of course being excluded), and 
then persevere, session after session, till the point is gained, and 
gained it eventually would be. 

An English Conservatoire once obtained, and opening its doors 
to all those in whom the “ elements” of musical talent exist, we 
shall then see what English voices can effect, and in the lan- 
guage of one of the celebrated men of our day—* While the 
manufacturers of England cultivate art in their productions; 
while their looms send out patterns to rival the rich stuffs of 
the old Italian weavers, and the more modern silks of Lyons; 
while her furnaces bring forth porcelains that will shame the 
Grecian pottery, and her foundries produce graceful metal-work 
equal to that of Nuremberg;” let her legislature, I say, lend a 
liberal and a willing hand to the cultivation of music and 
painting, and then commerce will have reason to be proud of 
being the pilot to Art, and Old England will be celebrated in 
after ages, not only as “a nation of pr ee ae but as bearing 
within her hand, besides her wealth and splendour, the pacifying, 
civilizing, and refining influences of the arts. 

A Lover or Fair Pay. 





MADAME SONTAG. 


Tue following account of the funeral of Madame Sontag has 
appeared in the American papers : 


“ As early as four o’clock, the house of the deceased and the neigh- 
bourhood, in San, Francisco-street, were thronged with a quiet and well- 
conducted crowd, At half-past five, the procession set out for the San. 
Fernando Cemetery, The ceremony was under the direction of the 
German Club, thirty-two of whose members were entrusted with carry- 
ing the coffin, in turn. They were joined by MM. Bordas and Rocco. The 
pall was held by MM. H. Nagel, A. Barilli, E. Specchi, and Augustin 
Balderas. ‘The following was the order of the procession:—The French 
Philharmonic Society of Sainte-Cécile; the German Club; the Funeral 
Car; the Coffin, borne on men’s shoulders; the choristers of the 
Santa Anna Theatre at each side of the body, all the mourners, on foot, 
aud a long string of carriages. The two orchestras of the theatres 
Santa Anna and the Oriente waited for the procession at the church. 
Every one who had a heart to beat within his breast, was present at 
the ceremony. ‘The procession was more than a mile long. We 
counted as many as 147 carriages sent, as a sign of sympathy, by the 
principal families of the city. The procession directed its course 
slowly, from the house of the deceased, No. 13, in first San. Francisco- 
street, towards the church of San. Fernando, which it reached about 
half-past six. A funeral service, in which the orchestras of the two 
Italian Opera Houses took part, was celebrated in the midst of a feel- 
ing of universal respect, and the body then conveyed to the cemetery. 
During this time, the monks of San. Fernando sang Canticles, and the 
German Philharmonic Society a Prayer to the Virgin. When the 
corpse had been lowered into its last resting-place, Herr Leffmann, 
President of the German Club, recited in his mother tongue, which 
was also that of the illustrious defunct, a piece of poetry composed for 
the occasion; the German Philharmonic Society sang Herr Lind- 
paintner’s chorus, “ Do not forget me ;” Herr W. Biedermann spoke a 
German oration ; Senor Pantaleon Tovao recited some striking Spanish 
verses, and Herr Crasemann, a German “ Paternoster.” The remains 
of the celebrated vocalist were then walled up in her tomb, No. 194, 
in the San. Fernando Cemetery. It was nine o’clock in the evening 
when the procession dispersed.” 





Royston Mecuanics’ [nstituUTE.—On Wednesday evening, the 16th, 
Charles Steggall, Esq., Mus. Doc., Trin. Coll., Cam., delivered, for the 
benefit of the Institute, a lecture on the Chamber Music of England in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. Steggall treated the subject 
historically, and concluded by thanking the members of the Royston 
Choral Society for having so creditably performed the vocal illustrations 
of his lecture, which included compositions by Byrd, Edwards, Morley, 








Wilbve, Dowland, Ford, Lock, and Purcell, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Exoxisn Apmirer or Mpiuie. Cruve.ii’s Gextus.—We are 
of the same opinion as our cormaponea but must decline 
to print his letter. The Morning Herald has as good a right 
to publish its independent views as the Morning Post, or the 
Musical World; and we have no doubt that MpuuE. Crv- 
VELLI will endeavour to profit A all the advice she can get. 
It is in vain to attempt reconciling opinions. The Morning 
Herald is wnder the control of the clergy of the Church of 
England; and it is possible, that MpuLe. CRUVELLI may 
belong to the Catholic persuasion, or—born near Munster, in 
Westphalia—to the Anabaptist. In the latter case, it 1s not 
surprising that she should find little sympathy for her talent 
among the contributors to the Morning Herald. The question 
of her failing to please the “patrons” of the Royal Italian 
Opera, however, is one of fact, and has nothing to do with 
“esthetic” notions of art and artists. The proof of the 

e pudding is in the eating, and the results of a managerial 
speculation are best declared in figures. We could inform our 
contemporary—were he anxious, which he is not, to be en- 
lightened—that some of the CruveLLi nights were the most 
lucrative of the season. We are, nevertheless, obliged to the 
Morning Herald for its discovery (some time ago) that 
Mo.ie. Cruvetii’s voice is not a soprano, but a mezzo- 
soprano; and that, for this reason, her performance in Donna 
Anna was less successful than her performance in Leonora. 
The inference is curious, however, since the music of Fidelio 
7s HIGHER, not lower, than that of Mozart's heroine. 


SevEx.— Vincenzo Ricuint, the composer, was born at Bologna 
in 1756, and died there on the 19th of August, 1812. He was 
for some time director of music at the Royal Theatre, Berlin, 
where he brought out Tigranes, and other operas. He was 
very prolific, as well as a talented and learned musician. 


T. M. R—We are compelled to decline the verses, which have no 
connection with any musical subject, and are therefore un- 
suited to our pages. 

Fair Pray.—We agree with our correspondent, who suggests that 
the name of Omar Pasna should have appeared in the 
QuEEN’s speech, and that of Mr. Rosson in the farewell ad- 
dress of Mr. WiGAn. 

A (who speaks, by the way, with the authority of the whole Greek 
alphabet on the subject of organs), is informed that it ts not 
part of our plan to give articles on old and well known 
instruments, unless either they are extremely and deservedly 
celebrated, or have been considerably extended and improved. 
The large additions to the organ, of which our Correspondent 
writes, were completed long since, and were noticed at the 
time. 





ERRATA, 


In the list of stops given in our article on the Panopticon Organ last 
week, the word “ wood” is appended to the Second Open Diapason 
of the Great Organ instead of the Stopped Diapason. On page 
534, for “patchy stops” read “patchy spots;” and at the head 
of page 535, for “turned too much out of unison,” read “ tuned 
too much out of unison.” 
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e “s ut a word or two 
about Mr. Hullah, who, in his way, has been the means of 


doing a great deal of good. Mr. Hullah has attracted a 
new kind of public to his performances in St. Martin’s Hall 
—a public wholly independent of that which congregates 
at the bidding of the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
Exeter Hall-ites, and quite as capable, if not indeed more 
capable of appreciating the choral works, sacred and secular, 





of the great masters. Mr. Hullah has very well understood 
his position. He saw that it was impossible for him to con- 
tend on equal terms with his formidable neighbour in the 
Strand, and having built a house for himself, he could do 
what he pleased with it. After much consideration 
he came to the wise and liberal resolution of throw- 
ing open the doors of St. Martin’s Hall to the masses, 
who for one shilling were allowed to hear a more than 
average performance of The Messiah, The Creation, Judas 
Maccabeus, and Elijah, by the members of the “ Upper Sing- 
ing Class,” and a tolerable band, the whole under the direction 
of Mr. Hullah. The step was triumphantly successful, as it 
well deserved to be; and the “ cheap oratorios” at St. Martin’s 
Hall, if carried on with energy, stand a chance of becoming 
as much a public want as M. Jullien’s concerts in November. 

But now that Mr. Hullah has made the attempt and esta- 
blished his position, he must look about him for the best means 
of maintaining it on a sure and lasting basis. He must be in 
earnest if he desires to prosper. A small policy will not serve 
him; an undecided one will only perplex him. Whatever he 
does must be done well, and some particular end be set in 
view to the attainment of which his efforts should be chiefly, 
nay solely and undividedly directed. Up to the present time 
this has hardly been the case. Not only have the perform- 
ances been unequal to what they ought to be, when the 
resources which Mr. Hullah has at command are taken into 
consideration ; not only has the execution at times (instance 
the case of Mr. Leslie’s Immanuel) been careless and slovenly, 
but—which isquite as much opposed to ultimate success—there 
has been no definite course of action. Some of the concerts— 
consisting of long and rambling selections from operas, sere- 
natas, etc.—were as tiresome as they were opposed to all the 
principles which should guide the taste of one professing to 
teach while he entertains the public. There is nothing so 
utterly subversive of good consequences, as well to the art 
and its disciples as to the public, as this habit of presenting, at 
one and the same concert, a jumble of incongruous parts, 
from various works bearing no affinity to each other. By the 
initiated it is unanimously condemned ; while the uninitiated 
are induced to yawn and gape, without knowing why. Ennui 
lays hold of them; and it is only a feeling of decency 
that prevents them from getting up and going away in the 
middle. Let not Mr. Hullah imitate the very worst feature 
in the management of the Italian theatres. The “Long 
Thursdays,” as they were termed, were the real cause of the 
decline and fall of Her Majesty's Theatre—not the “Pus de 
Quatre,” not the “Swedish Nightingale,” bad as was the 
ultimate tendency of both. Mr. Lumley, it is true, gave a 
severe blow to his ballet by the Pas de Quatre, in which he 
brought together Marie Taglioni, Fanny UCerito, Lucile 
Grahn, and Carlotta Grisi, the four most eminent danseuse, 
then in the market ; and he gave another to his opera by 
the artificial excitement he laboured with such ardour to 
create about Jenny Lind ; but it was by the “Long Thurs- 
days” that he inflicted the vital wound on both, and ulti- 
mately knocked his theatre off its legs. The “Star” system, 
and the “hot-pressure” system are equally vicious and equally 
prejudicial. Having killed his goose, Mr. Lumley could get 
no more eggs; while, had he been content with one 
a day, he might be going on prosperously now. The Royal 
Italian Opera, which set out so well, is beginning to adopt 
the same system, the deleterious effects of which the manage- 
ment, sooner or later, will find to its dismay, Mr. Hullah, 
if he is prudent, will sedulously avoid it. Depend upon it 
there is much more interest attached to the efficient per- 
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formance of great works, unmutilated, than to all those 
chaotic and purposeless hashes, which, like the pot au feu, 
seem to be made up of the last day’s leavings. 

Mr. Hullah should also avoid clashing with the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, whose concerts take place, like his own, at 
St. Martin’s Hall. The New Philharmonic orchestra is 
numerous and strong; Mr. Hullah’s is neither one nor the 
other; it is consequently unwise in him, by instituting an 
opposition, to publish his inferiority to the world. Let him 
stick to oratorios, or at least to choral works, “in their inte- 
grity”—as the phrase goes. There isa wide field open for him, 
a field, indeed, that has been comparatively almost unexplored. 
He can always fall back upon the Messiah and Llijah, in case 
that novelties or revivals should fail to be attractive. Mr. 
Hullah enjoys an invaluable privilege in the fact of the 
chorus being a class of his own, the elements of which he 
has developed and is developing. He has it thus at his im- 
mediate command all the year round ; and with him a rehearsal 
may pass for a lesson. His performances ought, therefore, 
to be first-rate in this special department. If they are not 
first-rate the public will eventually be dissatisfied—which he 
will find to his cost. If Mr. Hullah is disposed to listen to 
honest counsel, he will, moreover, at once set about 
strengthening and re-organising his band—since, at present, 
although, we admit, there are some very excellent pro- 
fessors in its ranks, it is quite unworthy of his concerts. 
It is our firm conviction that with perseverance, energy, 
and zeal, Mr. Hullah’s “cheap oratorios,” and choral per- 
formances in general, have a better chance of enduring than 
any other contemporaneous musical entertainment of the 
kind. St. Martin’s Hall is by far the best music-room in 
London; and as it is within arm’s length of the Royal 
Italian Opera, it is absurd to object to the situation in 
which it stands. Thoroughly attractive programmes, and 
thoroughly good performances, will prove, not for the first 
time, that the position of a theatre or a concert-room has 
little to do with its permanent failure or success. The 
Olympic is an example of this theory. When Madame 
Vestris was manager it was the most fashionable theatre in 
town; and yet its situation is infinitely worse than that of 
St. Martin’s Hall. At the present time the Olympic is as 
much in vogue as then; and why!—simply because there is 
a good actor there. The name of Mr. Robson acts as a 
spell upon the lovers of the drama, and would draw them, 
from far and wide, even to a dirtier neighbourhood and a 
less commodious theatre. If Mr. Hullah provides good 
concerts he will be rewarded by full audiences; if not he 
must be satisfied to contemplate empty benches. He 
has everything in his own hands; and as Louis XIV. said, 
‘Lietat c'est moi,” Mr. Hullah, with equal truth, may 
exclaim, “I am the society.” The season just over 
may be regarded as his coup essai, for the monthly 
concerts were merely experiments, and the concerts at 
Exeter Hall, before St. Martin’s Hall was erected, had no 
definite plan, and led to nothing. Let him clearly under- 
stand that miscellaneous entertainments are not expected of 
him, but good performances of complete works. If he can- 
not succeed without resorting to the vulgar expedient of 
cramming all sorts of unconnected pieces into a single pro- 
gramme, he had better shut up shop, since there will be no 
public sympathy with his endeavours, nor will he have any 
right to expect any, seeing that his aim is vague and his 
means those of the common sort of speculators. He cannot 
cope with the New Philharmonic Society; therefore he should 
abandon overtures, symphonies, solos, and concertos, He 





would not, we hope, think of entering the lists against the 
Wednesday Concerts, and such like institutions; therefore, 
he must throw the olla podrida system overboard. His path 
is plain before him. Let him enter it with courage, follow 
set with sincerity and enthusiasm, and success must crown his 
efforts. 








THE Opera—the Italian Opera, that is to say—is over, 
and, therefore, the season. Parliament has been prorogued 
by Her Majesty the Queen, and the troupe of singers, players, 
and dancers dispersed by Mr. Gye, the manager. Where 
they will travel—M.P.’s and artists—is a matter of little 
consequence, so that they come back safe and sound next 
spring. 

The question is now—what kind of an Italian Opera are 
we to expect next season? Shall there be two, or only one ? 
Is the great temple in St. James’s still to remain closed— 
like a mute giant, with his arms enfolded—or will Mr. Lumley 
emerge from his retreat, to begin a new and a luckier reign ? 
If only one Opera, will Mr. Gye go to the Haymarket, or stop 
where he is? If two, where are the singers to come from ? 
—seeing that Grisi and Mario are on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Jenny Lind has abandoned the stage, Alboni is 
going to Lisbon, Sophie Cruvelli’s congé has been bought up 
for the “ Exhibition,” by the director of the Académie Im- 
périale, and poor Madame Sontag is no more. It is easier to 
put than to resolve these questions. The universal editor of 
Notes and Queries would be at a loss to answer one of them. 
There may be, lurking in some remote German town, a new and 
unknown “Jenny;” there may be, singing in some obscure 
Italian theatre, a Giulia Grisi in embryo. The “tenor 
Carrion”—of whom we hear so much, in our correspondence 
from the land of song—is, perhaps, a future Mario; and the 
“barytone Mons” another Ronconi. But seeing and hearing 
are believing; and we shall believe when we see and hear— 
remaining sceptical till then. No matter what he be, how- 
ever, Carrion must change his name. An “i” would make 
it Carrion?, which might pass ; while Mons could be elongated 
into Monti. But, seriously, the tribe of first-class sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors, barytones, and even basses would seem to 
be expiring, if not extinct. Perhaps, however, the land of 
song, like the earth between two crops, is enjoying a repose, 
and that not long hence, the harvest of singers may be 
as abundant as it is now “lean.” Let us hope for the best. 
It would, indeed, be sad if so fascinating an entertainment 
as that provided by the Italian Opera should die for want of 
voices. And yet such a catastrophe appears by no means 
unlikely—thanks to Signor Verdi, who has begun to compose 
in a less exacting manner for his singers when it is, perhaps, 
too late. Having rendered them speechless, he now writes 
softly for them. What a pity he did not set out with the 
principle that screaming is one thing, and singing another. 
He might then have done as much good to his art as he has 
really, without intending it, done harm. Although to write 
like Rossini, Donizetti, or even Bellini, was not in him, he 
might have creditably supported the interregnum between 
the last of one race of giants and the first of another. Even 
now, however, there is some hope of him. Rigoletto is a 
step in the right direction, and, if we are truly informed, 
Il Trovatore is another. 

The Italian Opera, unhappily, is as ill off for want of 
composers as for want of singers—worse, indeed. Merca- 
dante, dry and spiritless, though industrious, has failed to 
win popularity even at home ; how, then, can it be expected 
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for him abroad? Verdi, all the rage in Italy, has made his way 
in England, France, and Germany. But he commenced on a 
plan which, though new, was vicious, and destroyed or 
damaged nearly all the voices of his compatriots. The 
Germans are made of stronger stuff, and while they cannot 
sing like the Italians, their lungs and stamina are more 
capable of resistance. But even they have suffered. The 
French have had less of Verdi, and have therefore been less 
victimised; yet Jerusalem finished Duprez, who had sur- 
vived the “ Ut de Poitrine,” and resisted Monsieur Halévy 
and the Juive. With Verdi, however, we must rest satisfied, 
until a new composer shall be found, with sufficient talent 
and originality to give the Italian Opera that fresh and 
vigorous impetus which is indispensable to its prolonged 
existence. The coming of such a Phcenix will be hailed with 
universal joy. If Rossini, who, by ceasing to compose for 
the Italian stage, gave the first blow to its prosperity, would, 
now that it is in its decline, write one opera to save it, his 
country would applaud, and his art forgive him. Rossini 
might pass very well for the expected “new composer ;” he 
might be the Phenix, to spring from the ashes of the past, 
and, “plumed in song,” allay the thirst of the exhausted 
world, by giving it “the music which is divine,” and for 
which, like the poet—whose 
———“ heart in its thirst is a dying flower”— 


it pants. This would be a real triumph for the “Swan of 
Pesaro,” who after his long sleep of more than twenty 
years, might arise from his slumbers, “like a giant 
refreshed.” What a boast for one so (justly) proud, to be 
able to assume as a motto—“TI created, I destroyed, and I 
resuscitated.” For that would be the real interpretation of 
his career—of his brilliant Spring, his lazy Summer, and 
what might thus be made his golden and glorious Autumn. 
How honoured, then, would be his Winter! Instead of 
“ following at the funeral of his own reputation”—as Lord 
Bacon says magnificently—his reputation, great and uni- 
versal, bright and unsullied, would throw a halo round his 
bier. 

But Rossini, like Achilles, sits moody and relentless in his 
tent, with no Patroclus to console him, and no Patroclus to 
revenge. Despising the admonition of Pythagoras—cor non 
edite—he devours his own heart; and though he would give 
worlds to be once more up and stirring, he persists, with 
sullen obstinacy, in tormenting himself, and robbing the 
world of its right. Heaven bestows genius on man, that he 
may elevate, refine, and delight his fellows; but Rossini, 
regardless of his holy mission, scorns the gift, and scatters 
his treasures to the winds. Alas!—that there should be no 
new syren, no Briseis of song, to minister to him and 
appease his wrath!—to induce him, in short, to compose 
another opera, or at least to give out that which report 
insists he has got locked up in an iron chest at Bologna. 

Some will rejoin—“Have we not got the Stabat Mater ?— 
and is not that as good as any opera?” We certainly have 
the Stabat Mater ; but we do not think it as good as any opera. 
With all our respect for the genius of Rossini, for his 
extraordinary facility and prodigious invention, for his know- 
ledge of the human voice and his command of the orchestra, 
for the wit, humour, and dramatic feeling displayed in his 
music, for his candid egotism, his ignorance of fugue, and his 
contempt of that and all else he has been unable to fathom— 
for those qualities, in short, one and all, separate and united, 
which have made him one of the most charming, original, 
eiiant. oifted. sad proveloing of cantiet 


Foote elans we 





admire his Stabat Mater. It is our honest conviction that 
the Stabat Mater, among the works of Rossini, is that which 
is the least worthy of him. It lacks elevation of character, 
and is, therefore, not religious—since, however, some may be 
inclined to argue that there is no absolute distinction of style 
between the sacred and profane compositions of masters who 
have written with a serious idea of the importance of their 
calling, and that Handel’s oratorios and Handel’s operas 
bear the same stamp, few, we think, can deny that the 
rousical treatment of a sacred theme should be more grave, 
sober and guarded (leaving sublimity to those whom God has 
most highly endowed) than that of profane subjects, theatrical 
or otherwise. Nor is there in the Stabat any exemplification 
of that deep grief and burning passion, which, in the Catholic 
ritual, is inseparably associated with the Mater Dolorosa. 
No—we must have an operu. An opera is the sine quad 
non. Thus, and thus only, can Rossini atone for a long 
neglect of his art, and of the moral obligations of an artist. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


THE season terminated, on Saturday, with the second perform? 
ance of Jd Conte Ory, and the two last acts of Otello. At the end 
of Otello the National Anthem was sung by the company, 
Mesdames Bosio, Viardot, and Marai taking the solos, Rossini’s 
opera was hardly played so well as on Tuesday. The excuse must 
be that a second performance is never so ee as a first. The 
music, however, pleased more than on the Tuesday, and would 
please, still more if oftener heard. J/ Conte Ory should by right 
become one of the most attractive works of the répertoire. 

The house was full, but not crowded, and all the favourites, 
Mesdames Bosio, Marai, Nantier Didiée and Viardot, with Sig- 
nors Tamberlik, Tagliafico, Luchesi, Zelger, etc., were especially 
complimented during the evening. Only Signors Lablache and 
Ronconi did not stay to bid their friends adieu, and for them there 
was no last night. 

And so farewell for more than half a year to the Opera and 
its fascinations. 





Mr. A Harris, the talented director of the mise-en-scéne, took 
a benefit on Thursday night. It assumed the form of a Grand 
Concert, and included all the artists in the theatre, and the 
band, It is only necessary to say that Mr. Harris had a full 
house, and that all the artists sang in their best manner, Mad. 
Bosio, Mdlle. Marai, and Signor Tamberlik coming in for the 
lion’s share of the laurels. A pupil ot Paganini’s—a first appear- 
ance—executed two solos, but was found utterly unworthy the 
name of his master. 


ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Tux Royal Opera has commenced operations again at Drury 
Lane on Saturday, the performances ray, boon week have been 


confined to the popular operas, Vorma, Lucrezia Borgia, and 
Sonnambula, Mad. Caradori has appeared in the two former, 
Mdlle. Agnes Biiry in the latter. Semiramide was announced 
for Mad. Caradori, but has been withdrawn for the present from 
the bills. The attendance has been generally good, and the 
execution of the music praiseworthy. 





Mbiie. Sormie Cruvevtt arrived in London on Monday 
morning. She will start for the provinces, on the tour with Sig. 
Tamberlik and others on the 28rd or 24th, which has been 
already mentioned. She does not sing at either of the festivals, 
her engagements being almost exclusively to perform in operas. 


Mo.tx. E. St. Marc, the fair pianist, who is at present staying 
at the Hague, performed several morceaur lately before Prince 
Henry (brother to the King of the Netherlands) and the Princess, 
and at the conclusion was presented by the Prince with a hand- 
some gold bracelet. Mdlle. St. Mare returns to London next 
to recume her professional ayoentigns, 


yee 
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DRAMATIC. 


Lyceum THEATRE—Taking advantage of the recess,. Mr. 
Allcroft engaged Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves for a series of three 
farewell performances in English opera previous to their de- 
parture for the provinces. These commenced on Wednesday 
with Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, which not having been heard in 
London for a long time was almost as good asa novelty. Every- 
body knows by heart the melodies of the Bohemian Girl, the 
“Fair Land of Poland,” “I dreamt that I dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” “TI’ll remember thee,” “The Heart bow’d down,” etc., 
which are real household tunes, familiar and domestic. But these 
are not the best things in the opera. The second act is charming 
throughout, and contains some of the composer’s most genial 
ee the concerted pieces are skilfully written, flowing, 
and spontaneous. The Gipsy’s chorus in the first act, which con- 
stitutes so prominent a feature in the opera, is very characteristic, 
and is used in various forms with admirable effect. The melodies 
speak for themselves, and may be termed world-renowned. The 
Bohemian Girl is not only popular in England, but has been re- 
ceived with favour in several theatres on the Continent, especially 
at Vienna, where it created a furor. We must acknowledge, despite 
our predilection for the music, that we are surprised at the un- 
varying success of the Bohemian Girl. Mr. Bunn’s words are good, 
and have always a meaning that should be obvious, but the story 
involves some extraordinary demands upon credibility. The 
character of Thaddeus is not striking, but he has some very 
charming music to sing, which Mr. Sims Reeves turns to the 
best account, and invests with a new grace. His great effects 
on Wednesday night were, it may be guessed, in the popular 
airs, “ Fair Land of Poland,” and “ I’ll remember thee,” the first 
of which was given with immense vigour, and the latter with 
exquisite feeling. Both were encored, and repeated with in- 
creased effect. But the best singing of Mr. Sims Reeves was in 
the duet with Arline in the second act, which, constructed after 
the recognised Italian form, gives the vocalist more scope for 
display than simple ballads. In this duet Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
not only with perfect taste and expression, but in the most 
finished and masterly manner. His success was triumphant. 

Mrs. Sims Reeves was a very graceful Arline, and besides 
acting charmingly, sang the music like a true artist. She was 
encored in her first song, “I dream’t that I dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” and, in the duet above-named with Mr. Sims Reeves, 
added greatly to the effect. 

Mr. Weiss was well suited in the part of Count Arnheim. 
He sang well, more especially the ballad, “The heart bow’d 
down,” and was of real importance in the concerted music. 
Dramatically speaking, Mr. Weiss alone did not overlook the 
changes necessitated by a supposed lapse of time. In the second 
act, by altering his costume, and adorning his hair with a few 
“messengers of time,” he contrived to look several years older, 
whereas Mr. Sims Reeves looked really younger in his Gipsy’s 
undress than in his Polish uniform ; and Mr. Manvers, as the 
light-headed Florestein, did not even condescend to change his 
collar. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and 
Mr. Manvers, the cast included Miss Julia Harland as the Gipsy 
Queen, and Mr. Farquharson as Devilshoof. The opera was 
received with the greatest applause throughout, and was so 
successful that Mr. Allcroft announced it for repetition on 
Wednesday next. 

At the end of each act Mr. Sims Reeves was called for from 
all parts of the theatre, and on his appearance with Mrs. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Weiss, received with genuine enthusiasm. 

The theatre was densely crowded in every part. We have 
rarely seen such an audience at the Lyceum. After the opera 
the ballet divertissement, Paysannes du Nord, was performed by 
a very respectable corps de ballet, including Malle. d’Antoine. 
Last night the Sonnambula was performed, with the same ballet. 
On Monday, Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Srranp.— A successful adaptation of Mr. Dickens’s last tale, Hard 
Times, was produced here on Monday. ‘The adapter has been un- 
usually early in the field, for we believe, the story itself is barely 
finished, The incidents are few and not very dramatic, but the eae 
points of the characters and dialogue have been combined with so muc 
tact, that the piece, thdugh nearly three hours long, went smoothly to 

















the end. The company has received an important acquisition in Mr. 
Barrett. Miss Harriet Gordon played with her usual ease and liveli- 
ness, and delivered the sentimental portion of the dialogue with a 
delicacy which we hardly expected from her. The drama has been 
judiciously cast through all its parts, and put on the stage with equal 
care. It was announced for repetition amidst loud and general 
applause. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Now that our London season is over, the provinces begin to 
show signs of life and animation; the theatres are once more 
holding up their heads, and concerts are being announced in the 
principal towns of the kingdom. The following is from the 
Manchester Courier :— 

“THe Royat ITar1an OPERA IN MANCHESTER.—The extent to which 
subscriptions lave been given in to the series of operas to be presented 
at the ‘Lheatre Royal, by the Royal Italian Opera Comyany of Covent 
Garden, including Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, leads us to expect a difficulty 
in obtaining places; and it therefore becomes desirable that no delay 
be suffered in giving in their names by thore who desire to be present. 
The same company have arranged to visit Liverpool, but we observe 
that the terms of subscription im Manchester to the six operas are two 
guineas, whilst in Liverpool for five they are two guineas and a half.” 

We read, in the Clifton Chronicle of the 12th, that— 

“The theatre was well attended on Monday and yesterday evenings, 
when some of the principal members of Madame Vestris’s Lyceum 
company made tleir appearance before a Bristol audience. ‘Lhe pieces 
selected were from the light comedies, musical interludes, and farces, 
for the production of which the Lyceum has been so famous under the 
present management. Another performance takes place this (Wednes- 
day) evening, and to-morrow (Thursday) the engagement is brought to 
a close. On Friday, the Lyceum corps appears at Bath, when they will 
be joined by the commanders-in-chief, Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris.” 

The Berkshire Chronicle has the following in anticipation of 
the concert to be given at Reading by Mad. Clara Novello and 
Mr. Sims Reeves:—We have much pleasure in inviting the 
attention of our readers to the announcement of two grand 
concerts, which will take place in our Town Hall on the 16th of 
October next. Many years have elapsed since the youthful 
Clara Novello charmed all hearers in one of her earliest essays 
at a grand performance of sacred music, given at our Town Hall 
for the benefit of the county hospital, by the late Mr. Binfield. 
Her singing was then characterised by purity of tone, perfect 
intonation, and chaste simplicity of style. The high promise of 
the girl is richly fulfilled in the matured woman; her voice is of 
great compass and unrivalled power, as was evinced at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, when her clear brilliant tones 
were distinctly heard over every part of the vast building. 
Every admirer of choral music will rejoice to find that the 
services of the “Glee and Madrigal Union,” and those of the 
celebrated tenor, Sims Reeves, are secured for these concerts. 

The Yorkshire Gazette has the following on Mr. H. Lawson’s 
concert at Whitby :— 

“Mr. Henry Lawson, a native of this town, but now residing at 
Liverpool, gave his annual concert in the Assembly Room, Royal 
Hotel, on Friday evening last. ‘The room was crowded in every part. 
The solo performances on the violin by Mr. Lawson and those of 
Mr. Lewis on the piano were very successful. The vocalisis were Mr, 
Ryall, of Liverpool, and the Misses Wemyss.” 

We find that a tour of Mr. J. A. Fairbairn and the Misses 
Bennett has been successful, if we may judge from the account 
in the South Eastern Gazite. 

We abridge the following from the Buckinghamshire Adver- 
tiser :— 

“On Thursday week, the 10th, the children of the ParochialSchool were 
regaled with a substantial dinner in Chesham Park, by William Lowndes, 
Esq. A spacious marquee was erected, besides several minor booths, 
in which every accommodation was provided for the visitors. The 
band of the 2nd Life Guards attended for the day. After the repast, 
rural games were introduced. At five o’clock, the gentry and public 
took tea in a spacious marquee erected for the cecasion, Amongst those 
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present were the Vicar of Chesham; William Lowndes, Esq, of the 
Bury; Benjamin Fuller, Esq., of Germain’s House; John Stratton 
Fuller, Esq., Lieutenant of the Royal Bucks Militia; the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, the curate; J. Surman, Esq., of London, conductor of the 
Exeter Ha!] Oratorios; and numerous others of the élite of the town 
and vicinity. A concert was given, on the same evening, in aid of the 
funds of the Chesham Parochial Schools, consisting of Sacred music, 
being a selection from Elijah, the Creation, etc. Principal vocal per- 
formers (from the London Sacred Harmonic Society): Miss Clara 
Henderson, the Misses Wells, Mrs. Byers, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Farquhar- 
son Smith, and Mr. Marshall, with an efficient chorus. Instrumental 
performers: The Band of Her Majesty’s Second Life Guards. Tiano- 
forte: Mr. W. H. Birch, organist, of Amersham, and Mr. Pringle. 
Conductor: Mr. Surman, founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios. 

“We cannot close this report without giving our warmest thanks to 
Mr. Surman for bringing down to Buckinghamshire so effective a troop 
of artistes, and conducting the oratorio in person. It is evident that 
his position as conductor for 25 years at Exeter Hall, did not militate 
against his kindness or teach him to forget that he was a native of 
Chesham.” 


Mancuestger.—Mr. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining have 
been playing at the Theatre Royal this week. Their engagement 
will be brought to a close with the play of St. Mare, followed by 
Black-Eyed Susan, On Tucsday, Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff commence 
an eleven nights’ engagement, with Love’s Sacrifice. 


The following extract is from the Manchester Examiner of the 
16th instant :— 

“THEATRE RoyaL.—Mr. aNd Miss VANDENHOFF.—There is no 
actor who appears before a Manchester audience, in the present day, 
whom Manchester should receive more graciously than the veteran 
Vandenhoff. Forty years ago, his artistic and social position brought 
around him a large circle of friends and admirers, and from that time 
to the present he has contrived to maintain the estimation then early 
acquired. He took for his model the classical delineations by which 
the dignity of the English stage had been so long upheld; and though 
far from a servile imitator of the Kembles, he appeared fully to appre- 
ciate the grandeur of their style, and earnestly to devote himself after 
their manner to the vocation he had chosen. Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff 
made their first appearance this season on Monday evening, in the play 
of Love's Sacrifice. Last evening, Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice in- 
troduced Mr. Vandenhoff as Shylock, his daughter taking the part of 
Portia.” 


From a correspondent at Scarborough, dated August 15, we 
learn that 

“ Mr. John Bentinck Wilson’s vocal and instrumental concerts at the 
Spa Saloon are attracting crowded and fashionable audiences. The 
favourites now are Miss Freeman, Miss Fanny Rowland, and Signor 
Guglierini.” 

The Liverpool Mail of August 12, thus alludes to the opening 
of St. George’s Hall:— 

“On the supposition that Her Majesty will not be able to be present, 
the Town Council have finally determined to open St. George’s Hall 
on Tuesday, the 19th of September, with a grand musical performance, 
conducted by Dr. Wesley. and at which Madame Clara Novello, who 
sang so magnificently at the opening of the Crystal Palace, will be the 
principal vocalist—the chorus numbering 200. Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus’ and the ‘Coronation Anthem’ will be performed in the 
morning, and an oratorio, doubtless the ‘Messiah,’ given in the even- 
ing. With respect to the probabilities of the Queen being present, 
nothing is yet definitely known, but in the meantime the mayor and 
town-clerk are to wait upon the Earl of Sefton, the lord-lieutenant of 
the county, to ascertain through him whether it is the pleasure of our 
gracious Sovereign to visit Liverpool on the occasion of the opening of 
the finest hall in her extended dominions. What the result of the in- 
terview with Lord Sefton, or what the Queen’s intention may be upon 
this point, of course it is impossible to conjecture; but unless Her 
Majesty’s command to the contrary be issued, the inauguration of 
St. ns Hall will positively take place upon the date above 
stated. 

“A decision has, however, been arrived at upon the terms of admission 
to the hall on the occasion of its opening, and, although this decision 
may be subject to some modification, its general principles will be 
carried out. First of all, it has been determined by the joint-com- 
mittee that all parties are to pay for admission to the hall, the mem- 
bers of the council not excepted. On the affirmation of this principle, 
the next subject for consideration was the price of admission. A guinea 


was the sum first mentioned, but after some discussion the charge was 
fixed at half-a-guinea to all parts of the hall, it being utterly impracti- 
cable to effect any sub-division of the building. Each member of the 
council will be entitled to six tickets upon payment; and, to get rid of 
the difficulty of appropriating seats for those tickets, the seats are to 
be ballotted for before the distribution of tickets to the public gene- 
rally, this being the only privilege accorded to the members of the 
council, The remaining tickets will be ballotted for by the burgesses, 
and no person will be allowed more than six tickets. Arrangements 
will be made in the hall for the accommodation of 2,300 persons. It is 
rumoured that the resolution as to the prices of admission does not 
meet with the approval of some of the members of the corporation, who 
are likely to oppose the recommendation of the committee in council. 
The proceeds of the opening are to be distributed amongst the various 
charities of the town. By the plan proposed only about £11,000 will 
be raised; and as the expense will be more than half of that sum, there 
will only be a small amount left for the charities. It is therefore con- 
tended by some that either the tickets should be sold at a lower rate, 
or the price fixed so as to yield more for the charitable institutions; 
whilst other gentlemen think that the corporation ought to issue 
tickets gratuitously to the burgesses on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of a building which has been erected and will be maintained at the 
expense of the ratepayers. 


BatLEy.—A musical festival took place lately here, of which 
we have received the following notice from our Leeds Cor- 
respondent :— 

“Under the high sounding title of ‘Grand Musical Festival, at 
Batley,’ two concerts have been given this week on the occasion of 
opening a new Town Hall at Batley—a small, dirty, but thriving 
manufacturing town, about eight miles from Leeds, The Hall is a 
plain looking conventicle style of building, capable of seating, com- 
fortably, about 500 persons, and has been chiefly built for holding 
public meetings, concerts, lectures, &c., &c. The committee connected 
with the undertaking determined to have a musical opening. It was 
settled that two concerts—morning and evening—sacred and secular— 
should be given with a full band and chorus. The morning selections 
included portions of The Creation, St. Paul,and Elijah; and the evening 
programme was made up of two overtures (Masaniello and William 
Teil), and the usual amount of songs and duets. The principal vocalists 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Hinchliffe, and 
Mr. Delavanti. The band and chorus belonged chiefly to the Leeds 
Choral Soeiety, Mr. Robert Burton, of Leeds, conducting. The morn- 
ing performance passed off creditably—Mrs. Lockey in ‘O rest in the 
Lord,’ elicited the warmest applause; no less favour was shewn to 
Mrs. Sunderland for her singing of ‘With verdure clad;’ to Mr. 
Lockey for his graceful delivery of ‘If with all your hearts,’ and to 
Mr. Hinchcliffe for one of the Bass Solos. 

“The band and chorus were limited as to numbers, but both did 
their best. The evening concert in a musical point of view was unsuc- 
cessful. Everything gave place to Mr. Delavanti, who was the grand 
favorite with the majority of the audience, and who was vociferously 
encored in all his comic songs. On the whole, however, the festival 
was successful. The morning attendance was but moderate, but in the 
evening the Hall was crowded in every part.” 

TaLkine of Leeds, we may mention that Mr. Spark has 
been appointed professor of the pianoforte and vocal music at 
the New Ladies’ School lately formed in connection with the 
Leeds’ Literary Society and Mechanics’ Institution. There were 
several candidates for the professorship, which, from the large 
number of pupils, is likely to prove lucrative. 








Scrise A Tu1rr.—Some time since a partnership in the authorship, 
and in the profits accruing from Won Etoile, by Scribe, was claimed by 
M. de Boigne—that gentleman declaring that M. Scribe had merely 
dramatized a feuilleton of his without leave or law. M. Scribe replied 
in a courteous rejoinder, which was read in court. M. Scribe’s reply 
acquainted M, de Boigne that, ten years ago, before the feuilleton in 
question was published, he had been told, by M. Dupin, the anecdote 
on which both tale and comedy were based; that there and then 
M. Scribe had made a note of the subject and sketched the plan of his 
piece; though it was but last year that, at the instance of Madame 
Volnys, he finished Mon toile, to be played by her at St. Petersburgh. 
Not satisfied with M. Scribe’s explavation—piqued, perhaps, at the 
gentle raillery of its tone—M. de Boigne brought the matter before the 








Courts of Justice. The result was, a verdict against him, 
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Paris.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The revivals at the 
Opéra-Comique have been very numerous lately, and include 
Les Voitures Versées, Le Déserteur, Haydée and Les Porcherons. 
M. Delaunay-Riquier and Mdlle. Andréa Favel were greatly 
applauded in Le Déserteur. The following, according to M. 
Adolph Adam, are the conditions imposed upon M. Perrin, 
in the management of the ThéAtre-Lyrique :— 

‘The annual vacation is reduced to two months, so that there will be 
performances during ten entire months each year. Every year, three 
acts, at least, by composers who have never appeared before the public, 
must be produced. Not more than six acts of composers who have had 
four works performed at tle Oréra-Comique, can be produced in one 
season. Authors, however, will always have the right of transferring to 
the Théitre-Lyrique works which have not appeared for two years at 
the Opéra-Comique. The Laureates of the Institute will have the 
privilege of producing a piece, in two acts, at least, in the year following 
their return to Paris. The libretto will be furnished by the manage- 
ment; and if any dispute should arise on this point, it will be decided 
by a special committee appointed by the Minister. ‘The companies end 
répertoires of the two theatres will be entirely distinct. The Minister 
will authorise, under peculiar circumstances, the transfer of the réper- 
toire of the Opéra-Comique to the Théatre-Lyrique. but not vice versd, 
The privilége is for the same time as that of the Opéra-Comique. 
Nevertheless, the Minister reserves the right of withdrawing the 
privilége of the Théatre-Lyrique, at the expiration of three years, with- 
out any indemnification, if the experiment shall not, in his opinion, 
have proved satisfactory ; but the manager cannot give up one without 
renouncing the other.” 

According to another authority, M. P. A. Fiorentino, the fol- 
lowing are the principal works in perspective :— 

“ A piece in three acts, by MM. Dennery and Adolphe Adam, for 
Mad. Marie Cabel. Le Billet de Marguerite, the libretto by MM. De 
Leuven and Brunswick, and the music by M. Gevaért. A work by 
MM. De Saint Georges and Halévy. A piece, by M. Jules Barbier, en- 
titled Le Roman de la Rose. Another by MM. Wilbach and Ortolan. 
There is still a report that the theatre will re-open with Za Promise, 
for the first re-appearance of Mad. Marie Cabel.” 

To this we must add an opera in three acts, by M. Wekerlin. 
At the Gymnase, a new piece in two acts, by MM. Wailly and 
Germain Delavigne, is announced under the title of Un Conte 
d’autrefots. There is, also, some talk of reviving Le Pressoir, 
for the re-appearance of Mad. Rose Chéri, and of producing a 
novelty, in one act, entitled Le Compagnon de Voyage by M. Ernest 
Serret.—The company at the Vaudeville are actively preparing 
for the ensuing campaign. The principal parts in the piéce- 
@ ouverture, by ML. Mélesville, will sustained by M. Brindeau 
and Mdile. Luther. Two other vaudevilles (one by M. Labiche 
for M. Félix, the other by MM. Dumanoir and Clairville, for 
Mdlle. Marie Mocker), will accompany the piece by M. Méles- 
ville. M. Brindeau’s engagement, at the Thédtre-Frangais, was 
not to terminate before October, but he has obtained permission 
to leave a month sooner, and is thus enabled to take part in the 
performances of the first night at the Vaudeville—A new 

iece, entitled, Si ma Femme le savait, by MM. Lubize and 
ge, has been produced at the Variétés with success—A new 
are Préparations au Baccalauréat, is in rehearsal at the 
alais-Royal, where M. Ravel made his a at the 
cada performance, on the 15th inst., the Emperor's féte.— 

e drama of Schamyl continues to attract crowded houses at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin. The same holds good of Suzanne, at 
the Ambigu and Le Sanglier d Ardennes, at the Gaité—thanks 
to the wild boar, M. Vanderburk the author of the piece, has 
been christened M. Van Amburgh by the wits of the Boule- 
vard du Temple.—It is said that M. Camille Doucet, chief of the 
section of the theatres, lately undertook two journies, on account 
of the Minister of State, one being in connection with the 
reappearance of Madlle. Plessy, at the Thé&tre-Frangais, the 
other in reference to a new work of Madame ore Sand, for 
the same theatre. The Minister of State has already addressed 


a circular to all the prefects, in the various departments, for the 
pre of obtaining exact information with regard to the state 
of the 


the provincial theatres. This information will serve as the 
basis of a general reorganization, which the Minister feels to be 
imperiously necessary. 





M. Meyerbeer has received an invitation to direct the mise-en- 
scéne of the Etoile du Nord, at Vienna, which he has promised to 
accept after the first representation of the opera at Stuttgart. 
The following from Le Menéstrel, is an account of the money 
taken at the various theatres, balls, concerts, etc., of Paris, 
during the month of July :-— 

fr, Cc. 
98,148 84 
348,786 94 
84,723 75 


Imperial subsidised theatres. . . . . 
Theatres of the second class. . . .. 
Concerts, balls, cafés, concerts, ete. . . 
Miscellaneous exhibitions. . . . - 11,794 08 


Total  643,452fr. 58c. 


Iraty.—The spread of the cholera in Italy has had the effect of 
closing many of the theatres, and if the contagion continue to spread, 
we shall soon have nothing at all to record about operatic doings in the 
land of song. Our correspondent informs us that the theatres of 
Genoa and the environs have all been closed by superior orders. We 
now find, on the authority of the Italian papers, that the same sanitary 
precautions have been adopted at Leghorn, and that Naples is expected 
to follow the example. We find, as we expected, in the Gazetta 
Musicale, of Milan, a version entirely different from that which we 
gave last week, in an extract from a private letter, as to the doings of 
the operatic company at Padua. The writer says that “The opera of 
Robert le Diable was coolly received; Firstly, because the tenor was 
not equal to the part of the Protagonista (the name of the tenor is 
Mr. Charles Braham); Secondly, because Sig. Selva did not answer 
public expectation; Thirdly, because the orchestra was unable to 
accompany some of the singers, etc., etc.; and Fourthly, because the 
singers, not being paid, did not attend rehearsals. Alaimo was 
praiseworthy in the = of Alice; the chorus did its best; and the 
orchestra, in spite of the difficulties with which it had to contend, got 
on pretty well.” We refer our readers to our private letter of last 
week, and they will find that we agree with the Italian journal as 
regards the third and fourth articles, with the exception of the partial 
success attributed to Mad. Alaimo, who, as our correspondent informs 
us, was decidedly hissed: The first article is false. Mr. Charles 
Braham was the only efficient singer in the troop, and performed his 
part well, although swindled out of his money by the management. 
Why does not the writer lay the blame on the right person, the 
Marquis Selvatico? or, not daring to do that, remain silent, and not 
accuse an unoffending foreigner? We should not reproach “him on 
account of his silence. We know the state of affairs at Milan, but 
are astonished at his servility. If the Italians cannot afford to 
pay their singers, they must do without opera, as we do in London. 
We really do not know which to admire most—the chief of the police, 
who orders into arrest a singer (Selva)—not daring to do the same to 
Mr. C. Braham, an Englishman—because the former refuses to sing 
without being paid; the Marquis Selvatico and the manager, who pro- 
voke the hostility of the police against the unpaid artists; or the jour- 
nalist, who shifts the blame of the transaction from the shoulders of 
these worthies to those of two unoffending singers. Now we are on 
this subject, we may as well have it out with the above-named journal, 
whose correspondent in London is discharging his wrath on Madame 
and Signor Puzzi with such virulence; the excess of malevolence in his 
articles defeat their object. The one to which we allude is in the 
Gazetta Musicale of the 18th August. We shall begin with a few ex- 
tracts, from which our readers will perhaps surmise that the “ corre- 
spondent” in question never was in London. “It is true that 
the concert of Madame Puzzi was held in Willis’s Rooms and 
not in the Beethoven Rooms, but we certainly did not write thus 
from malice, but through inadvertancy. Everybody knows that the 
Beethoven Rooms is the most ancient and illustrious (!) concert-room 
in London, and where the Philharmonic and Quartet Association do 
not disdain to give their concerts. Ail the most illustrious (!) 
concert-giyers, with Madame Puzzi at their head, would be but 
too delighted to have the room half filled with paying people,” 

. Now, to our London public any remarks on the above 
would be an insult; but to our Italian ers we must say that it is 
ridiculously false from beginning to end. The Beethoven Rooms are 
Modern, and by no means “illustrious,” when compared with other 
concert-rooms in London; and the Philharmonic Society never gave a 
concert there. The rooms are not large ; they hold under three hundred 
persons; whilst the Hanover Square, Willis’s Rooms, and the 
Concert Room at Her Majesty’s Theatre can accommodate a thousand. 
We may therefore conclude, that the London “Correspondent” of 
the Milanese Journal is a Myth. We shall but briefly allude to the 
abuse of Madame Puzzi and her husband, and must premise that the 
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Myth” has confounded two concerts—the one given by Signor Puzzi 
at Drury Lane Theatre, and the other by Madame in a concert room. 
He says, that Madame Puzzi “ not singing, because she cannot, not 
composing, because she cannot, not presiding at the pianoforte, because 
she cannot play, confines herself to beating the time with her head and 
hands behind the artists’ back.’ That Madame Puzzi does not 
sing is true; but before she lost her voice many years ago, and when 
she was Mdlle. Tosi, she was a first-rate prima donna, and had been 
very successful in Italy before she came to London; since she lost her 
voice she has not, of course, attempted to sing. Whether she be a 
composer of music or not, or a good pianiste, we really do not know, 
neither is it all material. There is another accusation—that “ Mad. 
Puzzi frequently takes a pleasure in beating four time when the artist 
is singing in three time, and vice-versd; now the English, who blindly 
believe in La Puzzi, infer that the singer is a blockhead because he 
does not sing in time, so that the reputation of many an artist 
has thus been perilled by Madame Puzzi.” Comment on this _is 
unnecessary. ‘he ignorance and malice of the writer are too apparent. 
We warn our Italian contemporary against the writer of Carteggi di 
Londra, whoever he may be. Such articles as this do more harm to 
those who publish them than to those who are attacked. We have 
not taken up this subject on account of the importance we attach to 
such criticism, since to those acquainted with the truth, it offers its 
own condemnation, but because unhappily it exercises some influence in 
Italy. 

Mimay, 12th August.—(From our own Correspondent).—At the 
Teatro Canobbiana, the rehearsals of the first ballet for the autumnal 
season, La Lampada Meravigliosa, of Signor Monticini, have com- 
menced.—The Teatro Santa Radegonda has again been closed before 
the expiration of the season, with some loss to the principal artists, 
who worked the concern on their own account.—At the Teatro Car- 
cano, the reproduction of I Puritani, with the prima donna Signora 
Marcolini, and the French tenor Signor G. Dufréne, has been again 
postponed for a few days, in consequence of the indisposition of Signor 
Prattico. Ida di Danimarca has had but two representations, the 
second of which was given to an almost empty house. A great defi- 
ciency in the receipts has been sustained. Practical people will ask, 
what other result could have been anticipated—with such artists ? 
The majority are scarcel, equal to secondary parts. The fact is, that 
good artists are now at a discount even in Italy, the “mezzo di del 
mondo,” and singing, threatens ere long to degenerate into something 
unworthy to be catled an art. 


Turin.—At the Teatro Gerbino, the Figlia del Reggimento, with 
Signora Lipparini, the tenor Banti, and the baritone Bonofos, has met 
with but little success. With the tenor Errani, however, it had a 
more favourable reception. Il Teatro Nazionale has been reopened 
with Le Prigioni d Edimburgo, by Ricco: Giovanni, Signora Malpas- 
suto; Ida, Signora Gaziello; Tom, Signor Migliara; and tenor, Signor 
Caserini. The execution was proved satisfactory. 

Brescra.—Verdi’s Id Trovatore has pleased immensely, executed by 
the Signore Salvini-Donatelli and De-Gianni Vives, and Signori Bettini, 
Ferri, and Della-Costa. Za Zingara of Balfe is in rehearsal for the 
prima donna, Mad. Pozzi, and the tenor Signor Remorini.—On the 5th 
instant, the Theatre Riccardi, at Bergamo, was opened with Rigoletto: 
Gilda, Signora Bendazzi; Maddalena, Signora Bodina ; Ii Duca, Signor 
Malvezzi; Rigoletto, Signor Corsi; Sparafucile, Signor Vialetti. The 
execution gave satisfaction, and the opera is a greater favourite than on 
its first performance, two years ago. 

Genoa.—The theatres have all been closed, by order of the civil 
authorities, on account of the cholera. Among its victims are the 
prima donna, Signora Elisa Luxoro-Pretti, and the buffo, Lorenzo 
Manari. 


SINIGALLIA.— Norma has been produced, with Signore Medori and 
Remorini, and Signori Carrion and Benedetti. ‘The applause was 
enthusiastic. Don Pasquale was put into rehearsal on the 3rd instant, 
for the third appearance of Mad. Medori, assisted by Siguori Stecchi- 
Bottardi, De-Bassini, and Scalese. 

Trreste.—La Muta di Portici of Auber was given on the evening of 
the 5th instant—Signora Campagna-Cassali in the part of Elvira; 
Masaniello, Signor Ippolito Kubly; Pietro, Signor Nerini. The part 
of the dumb girl was sustained by Signora Virginia Deponte. ‘Lhe 
opera is well got up, and the execution praiseworthy. 


New Yorx.—Since our last, Verdi’s opera, Luisa Miller, has 
been produced at the Italian Opera at Castle Garden five times, 
and each time with increased success. The New York Musical 
Review is in raptures both with the music and the execution, | 





more especially with the singing of Sig. Beraldi, who is en- 
thusiastically cheered every night in the scena “Ah! mi tradia.” 
Signor Mario, in their opinion, had better look to his laurels. The 
part of Miller is well rendered by Sig. Graziani, although, as 
the above paper pithily states, “Graziani is great on rage, but 
seems to have no conception of anything approaching religious 
devotion.” Mad. Gomez has a good style and seems to appreciate 
what should be done, but is unfortunately unable to do it. 
Mad. d’Ormy is an excellent contralto, with a good voice and 
a good method. Both the chorus and orchestra are highly spoken 
of, and M. Maretzek and his company are gaining ground in 
public favour. Auber’s Masaniello has also been performed 
with Mad. Bertucca Maretzek in the part of Elvira. We have 
to record the melancholy intelligence of the death of Sig. Poz- 
zolini, the young and promising tenor of the troupe of the late 
Mad. Sontag, who died at Mexico, June 25th, also of the cholera, 
The following is the composition of the troupe of English singers 
who are engaged to open the Broadway Theatre: Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mrs. Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Bassoni. The Cali- 
fornian papers state that Miss Catherine Hayes is about to start 
for Australia. Strakosch, the pianist, arrived at San Francisco, 
July 1st ; he was compelled to leave Ole Bull, the violinist, on 
the Isthmus, awaiting the arrival of his violins, money, and 
valuables, which he had intrusted to the care of somebody to 
bring over—In the WVew York Musical World and Times, we 
find that another death has occurred in the operatic company at 
Mexico :—*“ The last news from that city announces the death of 
Sig. Rossi, a gentleman well known to the New York public. 
He was a native of the Pontifical States, and was educated for 
the bar. Having taken a leading part in the political agitation 
of his country, he became an exile, and, having a fine voice and 
some knowledge of music, he accepted an engagement with 
Signors Sanquirico and Pati to sing at the Astor Place Opera 
House, where he was highly successful. He was only 38 years 
of age when he died.”’—We understand that our old friend 
Signor Marini is now labouring under an attack of the cholera. 
Hopes are held out of his recovery, and we sincerely trust that 
they will be verified. The following from the San Francisco 
Commercial Advertiser is an abstract of musical doings at the 
gold regions :— 

“San FRANCISCO, June 28.—The opera of Linda was repeated last 
night to a tolerably fair house, the rifle corps of Capt, Schaffer, the 
‘Marion Guards,’ occupying prominent seats in the parquet. To 
attempt a lengthy criticism of the performances would be useless. 
Madame Anna Bishop is too well known to require a word of praise. 
The other prominent characters sustained their parts to the satisfaction 
of the audience. To-night the patrons of the theatre and the lovers 
of opera will have an opportunity of witnessing Madame Bishop in the 
character of Lucrezia—We have it, from high authority, that Miss 
Catherine Hayes will take her departure from this city for Australia 
on the 8th of July. While we regret our California favourite is so 
soon to leave us, we have the gratification of announcing that she will 
give a concert before her departure. We bespeak for her the most 
cordial welcome, and trust she may realize golden rewards in the far- 
off Southern islands of the Pacific. Last evening a crowded and 
fashionable audience attended to hear Felicien David’s Ode Symphony, ~ 
The Desert, The orchestra, containing some of the best performers in 
the State, was excellent. he chorus which was sung by the members 
of three of our most noted musical societies, was in all respects ad- 
mirable, and the whole, under the direction of Mr. R. Herold, ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations, Mr. Beutler sang the tenor 
part, and Mr. S. W. Leach recited the ‘introductory.’ The audience 
retired delighted with the entertainment.” 


The following is taken from a Boston musical paper :— 


“The Boston Theatre is progressing rapidly towards completion. A 
broad passage-way to Washington-street has been cut through the 
Melodeon, and is intended to serve as an entrance both to the Theatre 
and to the Melodcon, and the workmen are now occupied in putting upa 
front of brown freestone and iron, on Washington Street. The arrange- 
ments of the interior of the building are spacious, elegant and comfort- 
able, beyond anything that we have ever had in this city.” 


We may close our article by stating that everybody is on the 
tip-toe of expectation about the arrival of Mad. Grisi and Sig. 
ario, who are expected about the 21st of August, 
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ORGAN FOR HIGHFIELD CHAPEL, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Tuls organ has been lately finished by Mr. Walker, of Francis- 
street, Tottenham-court-road. Its plan goes further in the 
direction of modern completeness than has been hitherto its 
builder’s custom, and on this we congratulate him. Subjoined 
are its contents :— 

GREAT ORGAN CO TO G, 56 NOTES. 
ps. Feet. Pipes. 

Double Open Diapason, metal through - 16 

Open Diapason, metal large aa aga 

Open Diapason, metal small ... “es see 

Stopped Diapason, wood bass, metal treble ... 

Quint d 

Principal 

Flute 

Twelfth 

Piccolo 

Fifteenth 

Sesquialtra 

Mixture 

Trumpet 

Clarion 


Sto 


Pipes in Great Organ... 


SWELL CO TO G, 56. 
Double Diapason, wood Stopped 
Open Diapason, metal .., eee 
Keraulophon, metal... 
Stopped Diapason, wood 
Flute, metal Treble 
Principal _—metal 
Fifteenth Ae 
Sesquialtra, 3 Ranks 
Horn ... nes 
Oboe ... eee 
Clarion ... 


i 


POD NEE OKADRD 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
1 


Pipes in Swell... 


CHOIR ORGAN, 
Dulciana, metal... ie Me 
Viol di Gamba, metal, Tenor C 
Stopped Diapason, Bass 
Stopped Diapason, ‘Treble } 
Flute, metal... 4 
Cremona, Tenor C 


Pipes in Choir Organ 


PEDAL ORGAN CC To E£. 
1 Open Diapason, wood ... aad ie aan ee 
2 Bourdon, wood Stopped see oe acai ee 
8 Octave, metal ea aa aa « 3&8 
4, 


Pipes in Pedal Organ 87 
SUMMARY. 
Stops. Pipes. 

Great Organ 14 952 
Swell ll 718 
Choir 6 256 
Pedal Organ 4 87 
Couplers 9 


44 2013 


Spare, for Trombone 
COUPLERS. l 
Swell to Great Organ 
Swell to Great. Sub Octave | 
Swell to Great. Super Octave | 
Swell to Pedals 
Choir to Pedals | 
Choir to Swell | 
Swell to Choir | 
Great to Pedals | 

Pedals Super Octave 

The workmanship of this instrument is sound and effectual, 
and its tone is a good specimen of the maker’s style in this par- 
ticular. We recommend Mr. Walker, however, to make the 
next quint he has occasion for of metal. Wood stops of this 
description have, we know, the authority of some German organs 
for their use, but their quality has never been so agreeable as 
to make their reproduction advisable. There is a hooting quality 
more or less inseparable from stopped wood pipes which must 
infallibly give an unpleasant prominence to a grave harmonic 
interval, such as the fifth, The same experiment was tried in 





the Chester Cathedral organ by Gray and Davison, but the effect 
was found bad, and a metal quint has been always since used by 
those builders, 

We rejoice to find the CC compass for the manuals at length 
in use by Mr. Walker. He was for a long period an unflinchin 
advocate of that unsymmetrical, inconvenient, and, indeed, absu 
arrangement in which the compass of the manuals is GG or 
FFF, and that of the pedals CCC. It is, however, never too late 
to mend, and Mr. Walker’s conversion to that which is the true, 
and must become the universal, system, will not, doubtless, be 
without its influence in the proper direction. 

On the completion of the instrument in the manufactory, 
Mr. Best gave one of his admirable performances on it, to the 
great delight of a very numerous audience. 








Miss ARABELLA GoDDARD, the celebrated English pianist, was 
a short time in Paris, lately, en route for Baden-Baden, vid 
Strasbourg. 

Mario.—“ Apropos of Mario,” wrote a correspondent last autumn, 
“ he has been in Florence, Jooking as much like a fine Titian as ever; 
his, indeed, being one of those classically beautiful countenances, par- 
taking largely of that antique type perpetuated by the great masters. 
In Italy, Mario ceases to be a stage actor, and is restored to his proper 
sphere, being in rank a duke, son of a former governor of Nice, and, 
as such, is treated with the highest distinction. Florence has been 
rejoicing over him as the man she ‘delighteth to honour,’ particularly 
as he has flattered the vanity of the city by purchasing a splendid villa, 
formerly occupied by Mr. Vansittart, just.out of the Porta San Gallo, 
under the shadow of the beaufiful orange-terraced hill of Fiesole, 
crowned, as with a mural diadem, by the ancient Etruscan capitol. 
Although Mario’s visits are generally brief, some splendid fétes were 
given in his honour. I was present at one given at our great English 
banker’s, Baron F , so well known and esteemed as the Torlonia of 
Florence. The whole of the superb apartments of the Palazzi Corani 
were thrown open to the beau monde, who came in shoals, hoping and 
expecting to hear Mario sing, which, strange to say, he never has yet 
done in Italy. The great tenore was too much fatigued by a rapid 
journey to gratify the company; and although he looked blooming 
with health and in the highest spirits, and kept provokingly hovering 
about the piano, not one note did we hear of his honey-like voice. The 
Pope’s Nuncio at the Tuscan Court, after being introduced to him, 
added his solicitations to the others, but was alike refused.” 

Music.—Channing says, “I am no musician, and want a good ear; 
and yet I am conscious of a power in music, which I want words to 
describe. It touches chords, reaches depths in the soul, which lie 
beyond ail other influences, extends my consciousness, and has some- 
times given mea pleasure which I may have found in nothing else. 
Nothing in my experience is more mysterious, more inexplicable. And 
instinct has always led men to transfer it to Heaven, and I suspect the 
Christian under its power, has often attained to a singular conscious- 
ness of his immortality. Facts of this nature make me feel what an 
infinite mystery our nature is, and how little our books of science reveal 
it to us.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USIC and POETRY.—To Authors and Amateur 
Composers.—Mr. GrorGe BarkER (Composer of the “White 
Squall,” “Mary Blane,” the “Irish Emigrant,” &c.) continues to set 
Words to Music, or arrange Melodies for the Pianoforte, either for 
private circulation or for publication. 56, Brompton-square. 








Rheinische Musikschule—Director, F. H1n1zr. Complete musical 
education for artists of both sexes. Price £12 a-year. The next semestre 
begins the Ist October. Particular information will be given by Secre- 
tary of the Conservatorio, Marcellenstrasse, No. 35, Cologne. 


HE ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE-TURNER.—An 
extraordinary novelty for the musical world. These clever instru- 
ments turn over the leaves of music for the performer, preventing 
interruption. The public are invited to view them at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution ; the Royal Panopticon; and, at the Patentees, 
Druce and Co., 68, Baker-street. Price for Harps, 17s. 6d, Pianos, 21s. 
Submitted to the Queen, see Court Circular, 17th July. 
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HE SAXOPHONE.—Ruvupatt, Ross, Carte, and Co., 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beantiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, Ja voix expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


[THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Morr; Leader, Mr. TorruwatL. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Ro ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 











AR AND PEACE—Two Songs by BeEernHoven, 
edited by Jostanx Pirrmann. G. Scheurmann, Importer of 
Foreign Music, and Publisher, 86, Newgate-street. 


Mest SIXPENCE PER SHEET.—Ewer and Co. 
have resolved, in consequence of the continual complaints of the 
high price of music, and the calls for discount, or abatement therefrom, 
and in order, in a measure, to supersede the incorrect reprints of some of 
their Publications, to publish and sell all their music, both copyright and 
non-copyright, English or Foreign print, at Sixpence per Sheet; and 
they therefore beg to call the attention of the musical public to the fact, 
that henceforth all music from their establishment will only be charged 
at SIXPENCE PER SHEET, from which price no abatement will be 
made. At the same time they beg to state, that they will continue as 
heretofore to bring out their Publications in the best possible manner, as 
regards correctness, engraving, printing, and paper, and that there shall 
be no lack of exertion on their part to improve as they proceed. 
London, 390, Oxford-street. 


HE EXETER HALL EDITION of ORATORIOS.— 
The MESSIAH, CREATION, JUDAS MACCABEUS, ACIS 
and GALATEA, JOSHUA, SAMSON, 16 pages of Folio Music for 
One Shilling, which is Threepence per Sheet. ‘“ Messiah,” “Creation,” 
“Judas Maccabeus,” “Joshua,” 16 pages of Large Octavo Music for 
Sixpence, which is Three halfpence per Sheet. ‘The best and cheapest 
editions for the public to buy, and the most advantageous for the Trade 
and Profession to sell. Order “Surman’s Exeter Hall Edition.” Only 
Office, No. 9. 


HE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—A Oollection 

of Twelve Operatic Chefs-d’ceuvre, published for Voice and Piano, 
in a new and perfect form, unsu by any Foreign or English 
Editions for truthfulness, elegance, and cheapness. Each Opera has an 
English and Foreign Text, Memoir, Notes, Stage Directions, &c., edited 
by Messrs. Movtp and Rocxstro. In uniform vols., handsomely bound 
in strong ornamental cloth covers, at the following prices :— 











s. d, s. d, 
MALO sccccecsnse besbompbee 16 0} Sonnambula.............. . 12 6 
ee eee seoces LO BINNIE, Shvtsseseacsaseese 16 0 
Th Barbier .......ccccceee Jam le IB 15 0 
EUD co secsasesusvorencs 15 0 | Zauberflite ............... 12 6 
Der Freischiitz............ 12 6| Iphigenia in Tauris...... 8 0 
SPO BORN, srosrvsseceovesss 18 0} Faust ........c0e08 iiss Ee 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, 








OVELLO’S EDITION: CHERUBINIT’S TREATISE 

ON COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. Price 6s. 6d. bound; 

post free, 7s.: being the first of the series of “ Novello’s Library for the 
Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” 

J. A. Novello, London and New York. 
NOVELLOS SCHOOL ROUND-BOOK. 
50 Rounds. Price 1s. 

OVELLO’S ANALYSIS OF VOCAL 

RUDIMENTS, Price 6d. 
AWKINSS HISTORY OF MUSIC. 2 Vols., 35s, ; 


Portraits, 16s. 
 tiaiaiaes ORATORIOS. 


CHEAP  8vo. 
(22 ready.) 
Catalogues gratis on application at 69, Dean-street, Soho, or 
24, Poultry. 
RESH ISSUES.—ROBERT COCKS and Co's. Octavo 
Editions.—Israel in Egypt (with book of words), imperial 8vo., 
bound in cloth, 4s. 6d.; Alexander’s Feast, from Mozart’s score, 3s.; 
Coronation Anthem, Zadok the Priest, 6d.; Mozart’s First Service 
(Mass in C), 2s. 6d. Also, recently published, Messiah (from Mozart’s 
score), 6s. 6d.; The Creation, 4s. 6d.; all edited by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham ; and Samson (arranged by Dr. Clarke), 6s. ’ 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
the Queen. 


EW MUSIC.—MR. W. VINCENT WALLACE, the 
eminent and popular composer of Maritana, &., has just arrived 
in this country from New York. He returns teeming with freshness, 
overflowing with genius, as when he left our shores. In the United 
States, Mr. Wallace has become one of the most favourite composers, 
The great house of William Hall and Son, of New York, are his pub- 
lishers, for the United States; and we understand that he has entered 
into a contract with the firm of Robert Cocks and Co., of New Burlington- 
street, to publish all his future Pianoforte Compositions for Great 
Britain and its dependencies.—Vide Globe, Aug. 12. 
N.B.—A New Catalogue Gratis. 


COTCH MELODIES TRANSCRIBED for the Piano- 
forte. By W. Vincent Wattace. Each 3s.—viz.: Ye Banks and 
Braes; Yellow-haired Laddie, and Whistle, and I’ll come to Thee; Jock 
o’ Hazledean; Highland Mary, and Loudon’s Bonnie Woods; The Keel 
row; Logie o’ Buchan; The Blue Bell of Scotland; Annie Laurie; 
Comin’ through the Rye; Auld Lang Syne, and Highland Laddie; 
Wandering Willie, and My Love she’s but a Lassie yet ; Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace, &c.—“ This writer’s arrangements are much sought after, 
on account of their facility, united with incomparable elegance.” 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Music Pub- 
lishers to the Queen; and all music-sellers, 


[28H MELODIES TRANSCRIBED for the Piano- 
forte.—By W. Vincent Watiack. Each 3s.—viz.: Oh, leave me 
to my Sorrow; My Lodging is on the cold Ground; Bard’s Legacy ; 
Soldier’s Greeting; Harp that once, and Fly not yet; Go where Glory, 
and Love’s Young Dream; Last Rose of Summer, “This writer’s 
arrangements are much sought after, on account of their facility, united 
with an incomparable elegance.” London: Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, Music Publishers to the Queen; and all music-sellers. 


IX OPERA FANTASIAS for the PTANOFORTE.— 
By W. Vincent Wattacz. Each 3s.—viz.: Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni; Bellini’s Norma; Mozart’s Zauberfléte; Rossini’s Otello; 
Flotow’s Martha; Flotow’s Stradella. A series of very elegant drawing- 
room pieces, and free from all unnecessary difficulty. London: Robert 
Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to the Queen; 
and all music-sellers. 
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